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Having an easy time of it, is the hardest life a man 
can live. Hardship and struggle are essential to that 
development of character that alone makes life worth 
living, or that can command ‘admiration and regard 

» from others. King Alfted the Great said wisely : 

* No wise man should desire a soft life, if he careth 
for any worship here from the world, or for eternal 
life after this life is over.” Yet how few of us are 
afraid of a “ soft life’s for ourselves or for our chil- 
dren, or are longing for a hard one! : 


A pure mind is a purifier. A high mind is an 
elevator and a low mind is a debaser. The personal 
character of a speaker is in large degree upbuilt or 
wrecked by the character of his-hearers. A distin- 
guished critic says, truly, that “a mob is a dreadful 
audience for chafing and irritating the latent vulgar- 
isms of the human heart.” And where is the heart 
that may not, on occasion, be tempted to express a 
latent vulgarism or voice a suppressed passion? It 
is the willing hearer that makes the occasion—or 
makes the performance easy. And that hearer may 
be an individual—as it may be a mob. 


Faith is the foundation on which all knowledge 
rests. Without faith, knowledge is impossible. There 
is no science, however exact, which does not rest 


which is unproved, and, in the final analysis, that 
which cannot be proved. An argument which is 
based on no assumptions is as useless, for all purposes 
of support, as a chain that is fixed to no staple. An 
endless chain of reasoning—that is, one that is all links 
with no fixed point anywhere—is an idle dream.” 


.| Destroy your faith, and you destroy your knowledge. 
'| Therefore our faiths are to be prized most highly and 


cherished most carefully, and are not to be given up 
until we find other and better faiths to take their place. 


Sincerity of purpose is very well, as far as it goes; 
but sincerity of purpose does not secure correctness 
of opinion with consequent rectitude of conduct. A 
man may be sincere in his belief that communism 
and anarchy are a better basis of society than any on 
which an existing government is founded ; but his sin- 
cerity on these points does not in itself make him a 
good citizen. Sincerity in the realm of morals or of 
religion is no safer guide than in the realm of politics. 
To show that a man was sincere in all his life-course 
is to show that he did not intend to be wreng or to 
do wrong; but it does not show that he was right in 
his opinions or correct in his conduct. There is such 
a thing as giving too much credit to a man simply 
on the ground of his unmistakable sincerity. 


Our loves and hates are of our own choosing, but 
our likes and dislikes are frequently directed for us 
by the decisions of others. A casual criticism or 
sneer on the part of one with whom we are in con- 
versation, will set us against a person whom we know 
but slightly, and thenceforward he is adjudged by us 
as unattractive or unworthy. So, again, a hearty 
word of praise by another will influence.pur opinion 
in favor of one who may have far less in’ him, that is 
admirable than the person whom we have condemned 
on hearsay. And with the measure that we measure 

it 4s measured to us again. We are often liked or 
disliked according to the words spoken about us, in- 
stead of according to our spirit and conduct. This 
is a common mode of judgment, but is it a fair one ? 

. e Sl ae 

True sympathy is an activity, a duty; it is a 
Christian’s business. But it is a duty in which we 
axe but too often sluggish, a business in which we 
are wont to fail. Too much do we regard sympathy 
as a mood, a sentimentality. It is with us a thing 
to be waited for,—a stranger to be entertained, rather 
than a servant for our bidding. We think of it as a 
thing that makes us suffer, rather than as one that 
ought to make us work,—as pain to us, rather than 
comfort to our neighbor. But how can one de- 
liberately go about the business of sympathizing ? 
How, but by looking for the sorrows and the joys of 
his fellows! And in looking for them, he can only 
truly find them in their fulness in proportion to the 
fulness with which he studies all the conditions and 
circumstances that surround him who is the object of 
‘his sympathies. How little does a parent enter into 
the joys of his child! The little one has just learned 
to hop on ‘one foot, to button his shoes, to write his 
name. Ifthe parent shows joy at any of these attain- 
ments, it may be because he fancies that the child’s 
progress is a sigw of his helping himeelf, and so being 
of less trouble. But, on the other hand, it is the 





ultimately on the piers of faith. “Proof implies that 





final triumph over a long difficulty that the child 


himself rejoices in; and into that triumplt the parent 
ought so to enter as to rejoice like a child, and with 
the child. Or, again, the little one is charged with 
being stubborn, or obstinate, or disobedient, or un- 
willing, or ill-spirited, or irreverent. Nothing but 
close looking, a study of the nature and the sur- 
roundings, nothing but a fair setting of this and 
that together, can determine whether those charges, 
instead of being named as signs for blame, ought not 
rather to be regardéd as embarrassment, abstraction, 
diffidence, confusion from an overcrowded inrush of 
new ideas,—signs for sympathetic pain. And so of 
all persons, child or adult, friend or enemy, high 
or low. If we would be moved with compassion, as 
Christ was, we must see the multitude as Christ saw 
it. We can claim his sympathy, not alone on his 
having suffered and felt as a man, but on his know- 
ing men; on his not waiting for his sympathies to be 
drawn out, but on his making it his business to go 
out to seek and to save. 





HOW FRIENDSHIPS ARE FORMED. 


While all true friendships are the same in their 
essence, they are by no means the same in their origin 
and history. The beginnings and the progress of 
friendships are as various as the personalities of those 
between whom, or in whom, they are formed. And 
neither the origin nor the history of any truest — 
friendship is wholly within the realm of an indi- 
vidual choice. 

“We talk of choosing our friends,’ says Emerson, 
“but friends are self-elected.” They become our 
friends, or we become theirs, because of what they 
are and because of what we are. 
matter of the will on either side; 
the poet’s suggestion : 

“ A sudden thought strikes me; let us 
Swear an eternal friendship!” 

There may be, it is true, an instant desire for a 
friendship, but not the instant forming of a friend- 
ship. The first glimpse of a noble or a lovely char- 
acter may irresistibly attract one who is worthy of 
being in friendship with the personality thus recog- 
nized; and from that first impressive glimpse a per- 
manent friendship may ultimate. In this sense it is 
that, as Addison says, 


It is not a mere 
hence the satire of 


“Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 

Demand alliance, and in friendship burn.” 
But even in such a case the friendship, which from 
this beginning is reached out after as if by instinct, 
must gradually and cautiously attain to its realizing. 
“ A wish for friendship is formed quickly, ‘but not 
friendship,” says Aristotle; or, as Jeremy Taylor has 
it: “ When we speak of friendship, which is the best 
thing in the world,...we cannot suppose a brave 
pile should be built up with nothing.” Friendship, 
in skort, involves the idea of a past, as well as of a 
present and a future; and in one way or another— 
either in plain sight or below the surface—there are 
the successive stages toward maturity: “first the blade, 
then the ear, then the fuli corn in the ear.” And 
back even of the blade there is the idea of the seed, 

of the soil, and of the sowing. 

There are, it is true, friendships which were formed 





so early in life that their beginning is hardly remem- 
bered, even if ever known, and of which the progress 
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results. There are friendships which date back to 
childhood, and which have matured as slowly and as 
surely as the two lives themselves—thus steadily be- 
coming one. Of such a friendship it is that Shake- 
speare’s “ Helena” reminds “ Hermia:” 

“We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler; sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, , 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

Bat yet a union in partition; 

Two lovely berries molded on one stem ;— 

8d, with two seeming bodies but one heart.” 

These earlier friendships are less likely than those 
formed later to be recognized in their exceptional 
power as shaping influences in the sphere of one’s 
character and destiny ; but they are no less likely to 
be so. Their very quietness giver them an increase 
of unperceived potency. No check is proffered to a 
progress which is all unsuspected; and because the 
sway of an early friendship has been, as it were, 
from the beginning, it often continues with as little 
noting as the very heart-beatings on which one’s life 
depends. 

It is in the slow-coming and the never-ending recog- 
nition of the potency and sway of one of these gradu- 
ally growing friendships, that the heart is prompted to 
look back with wonder over the long-ago forgotten 
beginning and early progress of its truest and most 
abiding affection. 

“TI wish I could remember that first day, 

First hour, first moment, of your meeting me; 
If bright or dim the season, it might be 
Summer or winter, for aught I can say ;— 
So unrecorded did it slip away, 
So blind was I to see and to foresee, 
So dull to mark the budding of my tree 
That would not blossom yet for many a May. 
If only I could recollect it, such 
A day of days! I let it come and go 
As traceless as a thaw of bygone snow ;— 
It seemed to mean so little, meant so much ; 
If only now I could recall that touch, 
First touch of hand in hand—did one but know !” 
Thus it is in many an instance, with 


“That friendship which first came, aud which shall last 
endure.” 

Friendships frequently have their beginning in 
some common peculiar experience shared by two 
persons, who are for the time all in all to each other 
—shut away by their position from the freest play of 
other intimacies and affections. College friendships 
are of this nature; so are army friendships, and 
friendships of travel,—on land or sea; so also are 
friendships which date from the hour when one risked 
his life for another, or perhaps ventured even more 
than life in the other’s behalf. : . 

The loving heart which is turned back upon itself 
by an absence from home, is readier to be drawn out 
in loving admiration toward a worthy character that 
comes before it just when its sense of need is keenest. 
And the opportunities of closer acquaintance and of 
growing intimacy, at such a time, given by com- 
panionship in a common pursuit, tend most naturally 
to bring an incipient friendship to perfection. Then 
it is, also, that one is likely to see at its best his own 
truest and highest ideal represented and advanced 
upon in the upward strivings of his nobler fellow, 
in the struggle they are making together, and to give 
it honor and reverence, unselfishly. If, again, the 


explicable, and which are easiest comprehended by 
the world; albeit they are not more reasonable than 
others which are rarer, and which perchance show 
less of reason for their being. ’ 

A friendship may have its earliest prompting in 
some simple loving service rendered by one to an- 
other; and in such a case he who renders the ser- 
yice is moré likely than he who receives it to have 
his heart drawn out in affection, as the beginning of 
a friendship that shall know no end. Because un- 
‘selfishness is the soul of friendship, and because 
friendship is loving rather than being loved, a heart 
that.opens toward another for the purpose of con- 
férring a benefit or of giving assistance, is so far in 
the attitude of friendship; and if the one thus reached 
out toward be really worthy of continued affection, 
it is but natural that the opened and outgiving heart 
should continue open and outgiving, ‘Therefore it is 
that many a loyal friendship has found its life in 
loving and giving and doing, from its very birth-hour. 

There are friendships which are prepared for, long 
prior to their beginning, which could not have been 
a reality without a correspondent special and separate 
experience by each of the two friends in isolation, 
before they came into each other’s actual vision. The 
first glimpse of each other, in such a case, is, perhaps, 
an instant recognition of the results of those corres- 
pondent endurances and longings and needs, and of 
a mutual resultant fitness in character and in training 
for that which each other’s friendship can alone 
supply. 

A friendship of this sort may seem to be “ love at 
first sight;” but in reality it is a love which has 
grown slowly and surely through, possibly, long and 
tedious years of preparation, in advance of the final 
meeting and merging of the sympathetic and con- 
genial personalities. 


“Even as rivulets twain, from’ distant and separate 
sources, 
Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, 
and pursuing , 
Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and 
nearer, 
Rush together at last, at their trysting-place in the 
forest ; ' 
So these lives that had run thus far in separate chan- 
nels, 
Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and flow- 
ing asunder, 
Parted by, barriers strong, but drawing nearer and 
, nearer, 
Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the 
other.” 


Persons thus meeting may even better endewtedd 
each other, after a single hour’s interview, than others 
—differéntly constituted or with different experiences 
—would be able to after years of such intercourse as 
is possible between persons like thefhselves. Ac- 
quaintance and intimacy are relative terms, and are 
a result not of time and opportunity merely, but 
rather of capacity for discernment and of capabilities 
for sympathy. 

The skilled astronomer can know more of an un- 
familiar star newly disclosed on the disk of his far- 
sweeping telescopé, after a few minutes’ study of its 
faintest beams, than an unskilled gazer would know 
of the very sun itself, after staring at it through the 
haze of his smoked glass for months together. Two 
veteran soldiers, who had served through the same 
campaigns without ever meeting face to face, would 
have more memories in common, and a better under- 





peculiar common experiences which bring two per- 
sons into the possibility of a new friendship are of an 


standing each of the other’s experiences and present 
| feelings, after the first glimpse of each other’s battle- 


- is so gradual as to be imperceptible except in its history. They are the friendships which are moat have known them can ever understand. 








This it is 
that makes the newer older than the old. . . 
“The new és older than the old; 

And newest friend is oldest friend in this, 

That waiting him, we longest grieved to mins 

One thing we sought.” 
“A divine person is the prophecy of the mind; a 
friend is the hope of the heart. Our beatitude waits 
for the fulfilment of these two in one.” 

Perhaps a rarer, but none the less real, way for the 
instant beginning of a friendship which existed long 
before its beginning, is‘ in the. case of persons who 
have known of each other, and who have been fitting 
for each other-—with the eyes of their soul on each 
other’s ideal—in advance of their first recognizing 
interview. “Often the ear loveth before the eye,” is 
an Arab proverb, in illustration of the power of 
friendships which begin by hearsay. . 

But whatever was the beginning of a friendship, 
the friendship is always of itself, apart from the 
question of its beginning; nor did its beginning 
make it a friendship. No early association of two 
persons is sure to form a friendship. No common 
life however intimate, and no common experience 
however intense, will inevitably make its sharers 
friends. Friendship is not sure to be formed between 
two persons who come face to face, after long years of 
peculiar heart isolation and of peculiar and corres- 
pondent heart training—whether with or without any 
previous knowledge of each other’s exceptional worth. 

If friends are friends, it is because of what they 
are, and of what they are to each other, not because 
of the circumstances or the emergencies in* which 
their friendship found, or evidenced, its beginning. 
A friendship is a friendship because it is a friendship, 
and not because of the manner or the occasion of its 
forming. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


‘Information about Palestine is always of interest to 
Bible students, Of late it has been said that there are 
remarkable climatic changes in that land. On this 
point, an English missionary at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, in a private letter to the Editor, says: 

In view of what has been written recently as to change of 
climate in Palestine, you may be interested to hear of the ter- 
rible rain-fall‘the week before last. Most of the higher-lying 
regions were visited by a thunderstorm, accompanied with 
rains, the like of which have not been seen for many years, 
even in winter, At this season they are phenomenal. I had 
the strange experience, in riding northward along the higher 
parts of the Lebanon range, of passing apparently exactly 
between the showers. All around the country was deluged, 
but just where I happened to be passing hardly a drop fell. 
Returning through the great valley between the Lebanons, I 
was told that in one part several people had been carried off 
and drowned by the violent torrents that rushed down from the 
mountains, 


A teacher must have and show a personal interest in 
his scholars individually, as well as have and show an 
unmistakable interest in the truth he would teach to 
them, if he would do a teacher’s work effectively. Any 


scholar who is worth teaching at all, is worth being ae 


center of interest in his teacher’s mind while he is under 
the teacher’s instruction. Yet it is not always easy for 
a teacher to feel a personal interest. in every scholar of 
his charge; and he who would Be faithful in this line 
must be willing to work for it, This truth was recently 
stated in an Editorial on “ Personal Magnetism a 
Teacher's Duty.” It is now freshly illustrated by a 
warm-hearted New York teacher, who writes as follows: 

One thing to which I look férward with pleasure every Sun- 
day is the interest and profit derived from reading the leading 
editorial in The Sunday School Times, always good and sug- 
gestive, often excellent. May I endorse from personal experi- 
ence your article, in the issue of September 20, on personal 
magnetism? In eighteen years’ experience as a primary 
teacher, from the very start I have aimed at two things,—first, 
to study every lesson just as carefully as if I were to teach a 


intenser nature, as in the life-and-death contests of | scarred visage, and the first mention of each other’s | Bible-class, and then simplify to the little ones only two or 
three of its-leading points; second, love the children with all 


active army service, or in the perils of pioneer explo- 
ration, or in the excitements and anxieties of some 
physical or moral emergency of being, the furnace 
heat of those burning hours may quickly melt and 
fuse the two loving hearts into one. 

Such friendships as these are indeed the more com- 


mon among the recognized personal friendships of | ships, which only those who have needed them and | 


| varied army service, than would two next-door neigh- 
| bors who had lived side by side, with nothing in 
common, ten times as long as all the years of the 
veterans’ campaigning. 
This it is that makes the fulness of delight in the 
boundless discoveries of one of thesé new-old friend- 








my heart, and seek their love and confidence in return, as well 
as that of their parents. Had either of these two factors beem 
wanting in my work, I could never have had the blessing upon 
that work, which it would-be wrong not to believe that God 
has graciously vouchsafed me. One reason why all the gradu- 
ates of Williams College so revered dear President Mark Hop- 
kins was the fact that not only did we hopor him as the prince 
of teachers, his learning so wide, so deep, so all-comprehensive, 
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and yet expressed in so simple and clear a manner, but we 
loved the man for what he was in himself. He drew all hearts 
to him in ties of tender affection. These two things explain 
his mighty power; and your article on personal magnetism 
thoroughly corroborates this view of the case. 

It is true that President Hopkins was loved by his 
scholars for his own sake; and it is also true, as implied 
in this letter ftom one of his old students, that he loved 
every student for that stddent’s own sake, The spirit 
and method of President Hopkins would secure personal 
magnetism to any teacher possessing and exercising them, 
and personal magnetism is every teacher’s duty. 








THE TRANSITION. 
BY MARBGARET J. PRESTON, 


It was but only yesterday he said 
That i€ would seem an easier thing to die, 
If earth’s strange beauty did not hold the eye 
And heart enthralled, with its enchantment spread 
Beneath and overhead, 


And yet to-day he breathes empyrean air ; 
He sees a glory that he could not see 
In sun or cloud, in grass or waving tree ; 
And wrought to rapture by the scene so fair, 
To praise turns-all his prayer. 


It was but yesterday he spoke of love, 
Of human love as something too divine 
To pass away with life,—of his and mine,— 
So passionate, clinging, deathless, raised above 
Earth’s utmost power to move. 


And yet to-day he is beyond the sun, 
Beyond all comfortings of earthly bliss,— : 
So glad that, if his thought this love should miss, 
’T will seem a shadow to the waking one, 
Whose dream of life is done., 


It was but yesterday he mused of faith, » 
And longed for such a vision as might gaze, 
Without one clouding doubt, upon the face 

Of Him whose mercy guards our living breath, 

And leads to life through death. 


And yet to-day, enraptured, eye to eye, 
He sees, and worships,—marveling at the fears 
And toils and cares that marred his mortal years ; 
And wonders, with an angel’s wonder, why 
He had not longed to die! 


O miracle of Death! To-day, so tried 
By vain regrets that must maintain their sway ; 
To-morrow, every trouble cast away,— 
Forever blest, with God himself for guide, 
Forever satisfied ! = 


Lexington, Va. 





BIBLE SOCIETIES. 
, BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


This@atest century, now coming to a close, has been 
distinguished from all the centuries that preceded it by 
its organized philanthropy. Houses for the poor, hos- 
pitals for the sick, asylums for the insane, homes for 
orphans, prisons fit for human *habitation, schools for 
common children, and hundreds of similar institutions 
for the suffering and the helpless, are not only the out- 
growth of Christianity, but are largely the products of 
our century. The nineteenth century has recognized 
the fact. that our obligation to our neighbor is not-fully 
discharged by Oriental hospitality or medieval doles; 
that neither the cup of cold water from the table of the 
sumptuous glutton, nor proxy benefactions from ecclesi- 
astical hands, relieve the civilized state from further 
concern as to the wants of the people;*and hence our 
Christian civilization has during our century made pro- 
vision, however blunderingly, for the physical and tem- 
poral wants of the needing. 

But the philanthropy of the century has not been 
limited to loca) and material needs. It aims at nothing 
Jess than the bringing of infinite grace to the infinite 
wants of man’s moral nature, and in its all-embracing 
energy it takes in those that are afar off as well as those 
that are within its own narrow sphere. In this work of 
universal beneficence the great central agency is the 
Bible Society. That society began its career in the early 
days of the century, and in the composition of causes 
which have gone to the formation of what is noble and 
true and self-sacrificing in the century, it has been the 
dominant and leading factor. 

The immediate incident that led to the formation of 
the Society was the hunger cry of a little Welsh girl for 
a Bible. The tears were fruitful. The cry in Wales was 
not only effectual in securing Bibles for the principality, 
but for the whole world. The Rev. Thomas Charles 
of Bala told the legend of Mary Jones,—of her early 





reading of a neighbor’s Bible; of her earnestedesire to 
have a Bible of her own; of her pennies hoarded for 
several years ; of her long and weary journey, barefooted, 
to purchase the Book when she had saved the price; of 
her bitter disappointment and grief when she found that 
the supply from the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was exhausted to the last copy, and that that 
copy was already promised to another. The story fell 
on sympathetic ears. William Wilberforce, the philan- 
thropist, the friend of the oppressed, heard it, Granville 
Sharp, the patriot, who resigned office rather than do an 
official act in furtherance of the American war, heard it. 
Zachary Macaulay, a greater man than his more famous 
son, the historian, heard it. Samuel Mills, Owen, Hughes, 
Steinkopff, heard it. And the story became the occasion 
for carrying out an undertaking for which many circum- 
stances had prepared the way. A public meeting was 
held on March 7, 1804; £700 was subscribed, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society started on its career. 
Its creed was wide as the Bible, its aim wide as the world. 
Its sole object was to encourage the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, in the mother- 
tongue of all the peoples on the earth. It was British, 
as it attended to the wants of its own people. It was 
foreign, because in the spirit of the Master it was to do 
for others as it did for its own. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society is the great 
center and parent of the world’s Bible societies, or, 
rather, the societies are all sisters and allies. 5 

The year that ushered in the British and Foreign 
Bible Society also brought into existence the Basle Bible 
Society ; and the next eleven years saw the commence- 
ment of twenty-eight Bible societies, among which were 
the Prussian, the Hibernian, the Pennsylvanian, the 
Swedish, the Calcutta, and the Netherlands, The fol- 
lowing year, 1816, was signalized by the birth of eight 
more Bible societies, the most important of which was 
the American, now the great rival of the British and 
Foreign in all generous, peaceful, sisterly, and world- 
wide enterprise. No less than seventy-three Bible 
societies have been founded since the British and 
Foreign. Of these, fifty-nine are in Europe, five in 
America, and nine in India. In addition, the chief 
society has now 6,953 auxiliaries, branches, and associa- 
tions, at home and abroad. The little seed, sown at 
the opening portal of the century, has grown into a 
mighty tree with majestic and wide-spreading branches ; 
and, truly, the leaves of the tree are for the healing of 
the nations. 

The first foreign country that engaged the attention 


of the British and Foreign Bible Society was China, and |: 


China is the country that more than any other at the 
present moment is engrossing theattention of the same 
society. Dr. Montucci had drawn attention to a Chinese 
manuscript of a harmony of the Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Pauline Epistles, in the British Museum. The com- 
mittee knew nothing of the origin or character of the 
version, and, after full consideration, declined to repro- 
duce it at two guineas a copy. The manuscript, how- 
ever, was copied by Morrison, the first missionary to 
China, revised by him, and published at the expense of 
the Society. Since then the Society has published some 
twenty versions of the Scriptures in China, in a dozen 
languages, and about five million copies in whole or in 
part have been distributed. Before 1853 the expenditure 
of the Society in China exceeded £30,000, and since then 
it has grown yearly in an ever-increasing ratio. During 
the past year about a quarter of a miflion copies have 
been put into circulation. 

Chiefly at the request of the Society the united mis- 
sionaries at the Shanghai conference voted unanimously 
in favor of union versions; and the committees of the 
three great societies will now have the joy of seeing the 
labors of all previous translators in China revised and 
harmonized and perfected under the guidance of the 
best scholarship of the empire. The diversity of rival 
versions, which was found to be a serious evil, will now 
turn out to be a real blessing, furnishing rich and abun- 
dant material for the new and unified works. 

The first foreign version of the Scriptures actually 
printed by the Society was the Gospel of St. John in 
Mohawk. The translation was made by Captain Norton, 
a chief of the Six Nations Indians, who was then on busi- 
ness in England. This was the beginning of a forward 
policy which has carried the Society’s operations into all 
lands., Wherever written languages existed, the Bible 
was translated into them, and became a standard and 
conserver of the language, as well as light and salvation 
to those who read. Where no written language existed, 
the living words were caught on the wing and fixed upon 
the page, and the first book that the savage people saw 





or read was the Bible. The number of versions brought 
out by the great central society now amounts to two hun- 
dred and ninety-one, and the number of copies circu- 
lated exceeds one hundred and twenty-four millions, 
The circulation’ of kindred societies is over eighty-one 
millions. 

The forward movement at the present time, in mis- 
sionary enterprise, has an important bearing on the Bible 
Society. TheSociety is the friend of all, the rival of 
none; and it is the great storehouse from which the 
missionaries receive their supplies. The missionaries 
are not, however, mere receivers. They are invaluable 
helpers. When the scholarly missionary reaches his 
sphere of labor, he becomes a philologist in the service 
of the Society. If there is no version, he makes che. If 
there is a poor version, he makes it better. This work 
goes on incessantly, and at the present monfent new 
work of translation or revision is being done in nearly 
eighty languages. Perhaps there are, on an average, 
seven workers actively interested im each of these lan- 
guages, so that the Society has a staff of five hundred 
and sixty philologists doing her service. 

The increasing ratio of progress in such work is scarcely 
surpassed in any branch of human activity. It is com- 
puted that there were about forty versions of the Scrip- 
tures produced during the first eighteen centuries of our 
era. During the last thirteen years the Bible Society 
alone has brought out over eighty versions, or about 
twice as many as the whole Christian Church had pro- 
duced from the days of Christ on earth till the formation 
of the Society. © 

It is not generally known that the Bible Society is 
itself a great pioneer and missionary society. Six hun- 
dred of her colporteurs carry the written word to the 
homes of men all the world round; and through their, 
visits our blessed Lord’s words find a fulfilment,—“ Be- 
hold I stand at the door affd knock.” Three hundred 
of her zenana women visit the degraded homes of the 
East; and while the Marthas serve and the Marys listen, 
happy Christian homes are formed where the Master 
loves to linger. 

Jesus had compassion on the multitude by the Sea of 
Galilee, and said, “ Give ye them to eat;” and through 
this great organization the disciples are still engaged in 
distributing the bread of life to a hungry world. 


Woolsthorpe, Upper Norwood, London, England. 
A WEDDING AT NAZARETH. 
BY MRS. ELEANOR H. ©. DANA, 





The only Sunday we spent in camp during a recent 
trip through Palestine was passed in the beautiful town 
of Nazareth, and while there we had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the ceremony of a Greek wedding. 

The town itself is picturesquely situated on the sunny 
slope of a steep hill with a narrow valley winding about 
the base, and reaching to another high hill on the oppo- 
site side. The valley was not so narrow, however, nor 
the hills so high, that the bright Syrian sun could not 
penetrate every hollow and touch every knoll; and very 
brightly it shone down, one perfect Saturday afternoon 
in the middle of April, on our little party of nineteen, as 
we wound about over the hill and down through the 
shining village, with its white, square-topped houses ris- 
ing against a background of vivid green. 

The rest of the party were a little in advance of myself, 
as they were on horseback and I was in a “ palanquin” 
carried by two mules, which did not walk as fast as the 
horses. As I reached our camp on the farther side of 
the village, and descended from my ungainly vehicle 
two or three of the ladies asked me if I had seen the 
wedding procession. Disappointed, I said “No,” and 
felt I had missed something worth seeing; but I was not 
to be disappointed long, for, as I sat at the door of my 
tent a little later, I heard some very queer sounds pro- 
ceeding from a house a few rods away from our encamp- 
ment. What the noises were it was difficult to decide; 
and it is more impossible to describe those weird, wail- 
ing, unearthly sounds, rising and falling, with no intel- 
ligible words, in a mixture of triumph, regret, joy, and 
sorrow. I finally concluded that the house was either an 
abode for lunatics or a school for small children’ with 
voices still in the rough. Just then our dragoman called 
me to come and see the bridal procession. A narrow 
road led back of my tent up the hill from the village to 
thig house whence the sounds came; and as I joined my 
friends behind the tents we beheld a motley array of 
women and children, numbering about forty, coming up 
the hill, dressed in gala attire, though some of that was 
very poor,—albeit it was the best they had. In front,in 
the center, was a woman carrying on her head a large 
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tray holding bouquets of gaudy colored artificial flowers 

_ and some tawdry ornaments of bead-work. These were 
gifts she was bringing to the bride from the bridegroom. 

All these women and children were singing—if such 
it can be called—in the same way as the people in the 
house on the hill; and we discovered then that that was 
the bride’s house, and all this music inside and out was 
in her honor. There was but one man in this procession, 
—a thin, middle-aged man, who they said was the 
“ joker,” and, like most men of that ilk, he looked pre- 

 ternaturally solemn. 

The procession wound up the bill, the children noisily 

clapping their hands, and the weird, piercing cries seem- 
ing to grow shriller and shriller as they receded. 
* The ‘dragoman told us we could go up also, if we 
wished, as they would be glad to have us doso. Some- 
thing was said about a present for the bride; so I opened 
my trunk to see if I could find some trifle to give her, 
when my husband came in w th two cheap gilt rings 
with colored stones, which the courier had sent in to me, 
saying they would seem fine to these poor people, and 
they always particularly fancied jewelry. 

When I reached the house, I was received with true 
Griental hospitality. Several women ushered me in, 
and urged me forward towards the bride. 

Opposite the door, on a raised seat or platform running 
the entire length of the room, sat the bride, surrounded 
by her numerous friends. Crowding close to her were 
women with babies, young girls, and children,—the lat- 
ter squatting on the floor, several of them with tam- 
bourines and round pieces of brass resembling plates, 
which they struck with fists or elbows to keep time to 
the music; that had ceased, however, when the proces- 
sion reached the house. 

e A passage-way was made for me, up which I walked 
to greet the bride, I evidently being as much of a curi- 
osity to them as they were { me. As I bowed, and pre- 
sented her with the rings, she raised my hand to her 
breast and forehead in token of thanks. The rings were 
quickly seized by her next neighbor and slipped on the 
bride’s hand,—one on a finger, the other on her thumb. 

Her hands, which were already covered with many 
rings, mostly of brass or copper, were painted in spots 
all over the back, giving them very much the appearance 
of having on a pair of old-fashic ‘' ck “ mitts.” 

The bride and her neighbor mov — ..vng to make room 
for me to sit beside her, It may have been ungracious 
in me to refuse, according to their ideas of etiquette ; 
but the air was so stifling I felt I must get nearer the 
door, so I backed away with many salutes and salaams. 
Meanwhile two ladies from another camping-party had 
come in, three chairs were brought us, and we sat down 
in the center of the room near the bride. 

Then they passed to us a tray on which were three 
glasses of sweetened rose-water, which, of course, we had 
to take, though one sip of thesickeningly sweet stuff was 
all I could manag-. I now had an opportunity of look- 
ing more fully at the bride and her surroundings. The 
grimy, yellowish-white walls of the room were perfectly 

’ bare, and there was no furniture of any kind excepting 
asmall table, upon which lay the presents from the groom. 
The women and children were moving about, chatting 
and laughing very much as they do in other countries, 
while the “joker,” whom I did not notice making either 
jokes or remarks of any kind, moved sedately back and 
forth, looking very much out of place among only 
women-folk. 

The bride was rather pretty, with rich olive com- 
plexion, fine dark eyes, dark hair smoothly drawn back 
srom her forehead, and parted on one side, neatly braided 
and coiled behind, with some artificial flowers in the 
braids, and lace over the head, but not covering her face. 
She wore a peacock-blue satin dress, plain waist with 
lace about the neck, full Skirt, and under it a white pet- 
ticoat; under that full blue trousers, white stockings, and 
purple satin slippers, beaded, with high heels, pointed 
toes, and with an air of general discomfort about them. 

The women were preparing for more music, and, as I 
could not endure the bad air any longer, I made my 
silent adieus and departed. This was only the ovation 
to the bride; the ceremony was to take place the next 
aftertioon. - 

The groom was also on exhibition; so we went down 
the street to gaze at him, as he stood under the church 

wall, with a crowd of his companions chaffing and teas- 

ing him, and firing off a gun in his honor every few 
minutes. He was quite confused at being seen when 
not in his bridal array, and wished our dragoman to 
explain to us that he was “ not yet washed and shaved” 

(a self-evident fact), and that, after the wedding, the next 

day, he would be pleased to have us come to his house. 





Sunday afternoon, about three o’clock, we again heard 
the same queer music of Saturday pouring forth from 
the bride’s house, and, quickly joining our friends, we 
watched the bridal procession come down to the church. 
Thé procession was the same as on the day previous, 
with the addition of the bride, her mother and aunt,— 
one supporting her on each side. 

The bride was dressed as on the day before, with the 
addition of a thin, bright-flowered mull veil covering 
her face, and the customary Oriental white muslin yash- 
mak falling over her head and shoulders, 

Our dragoman hurried us into the church, in order to 
get a good position, where we could hear and see the 
ceremony to advantage. I was fortunate in having a 
seat only four or five feet away from the bride. 

The brida! procession came in through a small side 
door, as the principal entrance was blocked by the 
crowd ; but they did not seem to mind a trifle like that. 
They came in still shouting and screaming, one woman’s 
voice rising sharp and shrill high above all the rest. 
In the middle of the church’ was the leetern, on which 
lay the Bible. Before it stood the priest, with the groom 
surrounded by his friends, awaiting the bride. She came 
and took her place beside him, her mother still support- 
ing her on the other side. Twenty or thirty of the people, 
both friends and strangers, ourselves among them, stand- 
ing immediately about the couple, were given lighted 
tapers, symbolic of the light to shine upon the future 
‘pathway of the newly wedded pair. It is difficult to 
believe that such a scene as followed actually could 
have taken place in a sacred edifice, The building was 
packed with men, women, and children, standing, sitting, 
crowding, pushing, talking and laughing loud, and this 
one shrill-voiced woman keeping up her peculiar shriek 
through the entire ceremony. It was curious to see the 
venerable white-haired priest go placidly on through the 
long service, apparently quite unconscious of the hubbub 
about him; and whether the bride and groom would 
ever know by what form they were married, seemed 
very doubtful, as they surely could not have heard all 
the words. After reading some time, the priest handed 
a small, thin book to the groom, which he put inside the 
breast of his cloak. That was charm against the “evil 
eye.” Then one young man held a tray before the priest, 
on which were two white bridal wreaths. One the priest 
put on the bride’s head, the other on the groom’s, or 
rather on his red fez, which he wore through the whole 
ceremony, where it presented a decidedly comical appear- 
ance, much resembling the crest on a cockatoo’s head. 
Then the priest, with further admonitions, changed the 
wreaths, putting the bride’s on the groom’s head, and 
vide versa, Finally they were returned to the tray, and 
kept to be used for the mext.bridal couple. 

Then followed the ceremony of the ring. The priest 
had two rings. One he held against the groom’s fore- 
head, repeating sonte formula three times, and making 
the sign of the cross three times. He did the same to 
the bride, then went through the same ceremony with the 
ring held against the breast of boih bride and groom, 
finally slipping the fing on the bride's finger. He then 
went through the same performance with the second 
ring, but beginning with the bride, and ending by put- 
ting that ring on the groom’sthumb. The priest, waving 
the censer, then took the groom’s hand, while the groom 
held the bride’s;. and they walked three times (that 
number symbolizing the Trinity) about the lectern. The 
ceremony was now ended, when suddenly we were deluged 
with a shower of Fice and small pink and white candies. 

The bride seemed exhausted. And well she might be, 
with her tight, high-heeled slippers, her veiled face, the 
stifling air, and noise, and long standing. So they made 
way for her to sit down, and, as we moved aside, she 
sank into the seat I had vacated. 

After resting a little, during which time no one spoke 
to her, she rose, and, joining her husband, they passed 
out together through this continuously boisterous and 
shrieking rabble, and we saw them no more. The bride 
went directly from the church to her husband's home, 
where the wedding entertainment was given to which 
we had been bidden the day before, but which invitation 
we declined. F 

Our dragoman, who, by the way, was a clever, edu- 
cated, and well-read Greek, afterwards told me, when I 
questioned him about it, that it was among the lower 
classes only that such noise and hubbub were kept up 
through such a ceremony ; that the people were tog poor 
to hire any one to keep. peace and order, or to arrange 
for a proper observance of the service, but that there 
was never such noise at a wedding of the better classes. 
I was glad to know this; for I could ill reconcile my 





remembrance of that curious, boisterous scene with any 





ceremony that might take place in some of the lovely, 
quiet Greek chapels I had visited, where everything was 
so hushed and still that the service alone almost seemed 
a symbol of perfect peace and rest. 

Philadelphia. 





THE LOVE OF THE FATHER. 
BY THE REV, GRORGE FRANCIS GREENE. 


The Apostle John in his First Epistle uses these words: 
“Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us.” God is the Father of believers. “Our Father 
which art in heaven.” Now, fatherhood implies affec- 
tion. God has genuine love for his children. 

We could coriceive of God as our Maker; we could 
conceive of him as being merciful; we could conceive of 
him as being our Protector,—and withal fail to recog- 
nize his love for us. The potter is the creator of the 
vessel of clay; but he has no love for his creation. A 
court of pardons is sometimes merciful to a man who 
has been convicted of crime; but the judges do not love 
him. A soldier may be appointed to protect a prisoner, 
dnd may do so; and he may have only contempt and 
hatred for him in his soul, But God is to his people a 
Father, with all that that name implies; and it implies 
love. The Bible is full of precious declarations of God’s 
love. Two of them are added; they are of the brightest 
jewels from the diadem of truth: “As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you;” “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” The Father gave his Son to die for us! 
I reverence and fear the majesty and power of God as 
they are declared in Scripture and evidenced in nature. 
I tremble and am silent before the terribleness of Divine/ 
justice. I am dumb in the presence of Divine wisdom. 
But my hegrt overflows with love and adoration in view 
of the truth that God is my Father, and loves me. Did 
your father and mother love you, O believer? God loves 
you morethan they did, Do you love yourchildren? God 
loves you more than it is possible for you to love them. 

If you are looking for evidences of Divine love, you 
shall find them. We find for the most part in life what 
our eyes desire to look, upon. If you go forth to look 
for sunlight, you may find it. If you look for clouds, 
you may find them. If your heart is full of «affection, 
and singing is on your lips, you will find evidences of 
God’s love as widely scattered as the stars. The lilacs 
and violets of the spring-time will smile at you, and 
exclaim, “God is love.” The April showers will sing 
as they descend, “God is love.” The west wind, as it 
gently rustles through the maples and pines on the sum- 
mer evening, will whisper, “God is love.” The thunder- 
storm which gathers and breaks upon mountain crests; 
the crashing and dashing of a Niagara; the wild, ever- 
lasting beating of the ocean upon the shore,—wil each 
declare in its own way, “ God is love.” 

Blessed is he who goes forth, Nimrod-like, under the 
stars, and into the larger field of man’s spiritual yearn- 
ings and necessities, to hunt for the evidences of God’s 
love. He that seeketh this treasure shall find it. Ever 
close at hand is the object of his inquiry. 


Cranford, N.J. 





TEACHING AND TELLING. 


BY IRENE HARDY. 


“T like our new teacher,” said a young girl; “she 
makes me mind, and she makes me think, and she doesn’t 
let me tell my history out of the book; and what she 
tells me hersg@lf has enough mixed with it to make me 
remember it.” 

That “enough mixed with it” is what makes the dif- 
ference between teaching and mere telling, between the 
teacher and the repeater of things written or facts 
gathered. And the difference is fundamental, as the 


saw or told. The “enough mi with it” was doubtless 
the force and convicting power that come, in part, out of 
perfect possession of the subject, and of being possesséd 
by the truth that is in it. 

It is useless for any teacher, in the pulpit, at the 
school desk, or in the Sunday-school chair, to expect to 
do more than tell, if his subject is not in‘him intellec- 
tually, and he is not in his subject spiritually.’ The 


I have it in me, so that my self is inter~est-ed in it; 
otherwise I cannot tell it into—that is, teach it to—any 
other consciousness. 





To advise any definite plan of conducting a recitation 
would be of doubtful wisdom. Everybody must be him- 
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self, We cannot pick up methods; we can only adapt 
profitably. 

One thing, however, can be taken for granted: that 
no good lesson-teaching can be done without definite 

preparation for that lesson. Familiarity with the sub- 
ject, obtained by former presentations of it, is not enough; 
for there is always a different set of minds with which 
- todeal, in, always, a very different set of bodies. Herein 
lies the absolute impossibility of monotony, except such 
as exists in the soul of the teacher. 

A certain amount of power dwells in each of us; the 
expression and the application of that power must be 
determined by our own individuality, not by the assump- 
tion of anything foreign, however good in itself. 

If I know what not to do in any given case, I can gen- 
erally hit on the thing to do, we will suppose. It is a 
good plan to sit down and write out what it is best not 
to do in a lesson, if we suspect ourselves.” “I will not 
nag, scold, be half-hearted, impatient, ask questions 
lazily, or with a pretended interest, or in a no-and-yes 
fashion ; I will attend to nothing else at the recitation- 
time; I will not drag in the moral of the story by main 
force, but make the child go to it as naturally as to any 
other part; I will not preach one thing and be quite 
another thing myself in the practical outcome of my 
daily life, if I can help it.” And this last is nearly all 
there is, at all, in any negatives or positives about 
teaching. 

Somehow, if we really teach, we must compel the atten- 
tion, in spite of all else that may be opposing itself,— 
indifference, a slack habit of listening, a frivolous men- 
tal constitution, and bad physical conditions; that is to 
say, bad ancestry and poor training. 

Contrive we must to get real effort of some sort out of 
the presumably taught. Even mere reiteration of state- 
ment is better than the kind of bungling which leaves 
nothing for the pupil to do; even mere mechanical work, 
rather than a continuation of the bad mental habit of 
inattention. 

Se much for the ways of giving out the water of true 
knowledge. As for the getting, you do not need to be 
told to go to the well yourself, and not to any pool 
dipped up by anothér like yourself. 


Oakland, Cal, 


. 





“ETERNAL, UNCHANGEABLE.” 
BY ANNA TEMPLE. 


God liveth ; 
All is well ; 
God dieth never. 
Then over death and hell 
I triumph ever. 


God seeth 
Night and day; 
God sleepeth never. 
Then all my pilgrim way 
God watcheth ever. 


God loveth. 
I can prove 
God loveth ever. 
Then nothing from his love 
My soul shall sever. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE STAR OF HALLOWLE’EN 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





“ Percy!” 

A man was calling. 

It was a boy listening in the shadows that draped the 
flow of a stream down in its valley-bed. 

“Whatsay? Herel am!” 

“ All right!” 

The next moment, Percy Waite came up out of the 
little valley, a pail of water in his hand. 

“ Horses all fast down there by the water, Percy?” 

“Yes; and they seemed to be enjoying their supper.” 

“ We will let them rest a couple of hours, and, when 
the moon is up, start on again. 
the ranch some time before midnight.” 


The man was known on the prairies as Bill Evans,—a 
big, rough, but good-natured driver of the heavy wagon, 
“Tts top has canvas 
enough to take along a whole schooner,—a small one,” 


or “prairie schooner” near by. 


thought the boy. 


This young traveler was Percy Waite. His parents 


.| to his couch among the bags of corn. 


I would like to get to 


the way, he had met; but Percy had never'seen the 
uncle’s ranch or family. 

The driver and the boy sat beside the camp-fire, that 
was doing its best trying to cook Bill Evans’s coffee. 

* Well,” said Bill, “you know what night this is?” 

“ Friday.” 
“Ha, ha! 

Hallowe’en,” 
“ Hallowe’en?” 

“We don’t keep it in these parts; but, where I was 
brought up, we always went to some party, 4 and tried to 
bite apples out of a tub of water, and so on.’ 

“That all there was to it?” 

“Well, all I knew. The next day they called All 
Saints; and the ‘e’en’ to ‘Hallowe’en,’ I s’pose, was for 
‘eve,’—' night afore,’ you know.” 
“ All Saints?” 

“ Yes,” said this walking dictionary, as he strode about 
the camp-fire; “that was for all the great and good 
folks gone before, But we used to put the little ones in 
too. Why, without the little ones, the common ones, 
’cordin’ to my notion, it would be like the Big stars 
without the little ones. There’s my mother, been dead 
and gone so many years,—I used to think of her.” 

“ Hallowe’en?” 

““N-n-no; but the next day.” 

“T should want to think of her Hallowe'en too. I 
have a mother. She—she’s dead,” said Percy solemnly. 
“ Have you?” said Bill sympathetically, halting before 
the camp-fire. “ Well, I hope they’ll look down and 
watch over us, though I don’t know about sich things.” 

The driver felt that hé was wading into deep water, 
and came back prudently to the proposition, “ S’posin’ 
we take a nap., In two hours I'll wake you up. . Here, 
let me: boost you into the wagon. There! Tuck your- 
self away. You can put your head on one bag, and 
cover yourself up with another.” 

The driver looked into the wagon, and lifted Percy 


Yes; but I did not mean that. It is 


o 


“What's the boy a-doin’,—a-prayin’? Humph! He’s 
young,” thought the driver. “He'll git over that.” 
Percy had asked himself, “Shall I kneel before Bill 
Evans? In a wagon, too? That the place to say 
prayers?” 

“It is the place to-night to say them, if it is the place 
to need them,” said a voice within the boy’s breast; 
“and you needn’t be ashamed.” 

Down upon his knees he promptly bowed, and into 
that great, silent space above the wide, lonely prairie, 
into the great dome-roof of the heavens with its starry 
windows, there seemed, to a boy’s heart, to come the 
presence of the heavenly Father, filling it with a beau- 
tiful companionship. 

“My mother would like to have me pray,” thought 
Percy, as he lay down amid the corn-bags. | 

The driver also had a thought: “Well, I must say, 
that may be a better way of keeping Hallowe’en than 
my way; but thus far I have always taken care of my- 
self, and calc’late I can now.” 

He did not pray that night. 

Some time after this, a voice could have been heard 
calling out amid the loneliness of the prairie. Its tones 
were anxious. They broke into a boy’s sleep, like a 
man forcing his way into a house. 

Percy awoke. 

“What's that?” he wondered. 

Crawling over the bags of corn, he thrust out his head 
amid the folds of canvas. The stars were shining feebly, 
for a big silver moon was glowing somewhere back of the 
wagon. The camp-fire was reduced to red cinders, 

“That—you?” seid a voice. 

“Ts it—it—you, Bill?” asked Percy. 

“Yes; Iam in trouble. Could you get out?” 

It was not like the driver's usually vivacious tones. 

“ What—what is the matter?” ames Percy, sliding 
down to the ground. 

The driver was prostrate beside the camp-fire, which 
was not far from the wagon. 

“Why,” said he, “it is the strangest thing! I don’t 
understand it even now, but I feel it— Ow-w!” 

“Hurt? Too bad! How was it?” 

“T’ll tell you. I have driven up and down these 
prairies, and never got a scratch; and alittle while ago I 
was a-gettin’ out of the wagon,—why, I’ve got out of it 
a hundred times and never had a bruise,—but to-night 
if I didn’t lose my balance and roll over like a baby, and 
struck so hard, my leg a-twistin’ under me somehow, 
that—well, I can’t say whether I’ve sprained it, broken 


Ow-w-w! The queerest thing to fall out so!” 


it, or what, but I know it hurts—when I start up— 





schooners, and Bill had fallen overboard from this one 
on the wide prairie. * 
“Too bad! Can’t I do something,—I—I”— 

“T didn’t know but you might get my old leather 
cushion up ip front, and double it up, and I'd rest against 
it. Oh, don’t I wish I was under that star!” 

“ Where? ” 

“That purty one—over—there, the North Star! The 
ranch is that way, under it somewhere. I was jest 
a-goin’ to harness up, and we’d get there by midnight, 
You know-the North Star?” 

“Yes. How far is it to the ranch?” 

“Oh! mebbe six miles.” 

By this time Percy had brought the old cushion, and 
the driver had been propped up by it, and by a bag of 
corn Percy rolled out of the wagon. The boy hada pur- 
pose to state. 

“See here! You want help. I am going to walk to 
Uncle Jethro’s and get some help. You say it is only six 
miles, and all I have got to do is to aim for that star.” 
“And you'll hit the ranch, sure as can be. You jest 
foller the road most of the way.” 

Percy never forgot that walk across the prairie. It 
was so still, and then there was that big white moon 
looking at him as if saying, ‘‘ What is this boy out for?” 
But there was the guiding star beyond, the star of Hal- 
lowe’en, and Percy pressed forward steadily. 

He looked at the many little white stars, like pure, 
distant faces watching stedfastly. 

“ Wonder if my mother knows I am keeping Hallow- 
e’en this way!” thought Percy. “Ihopeso! It isn’t 
so lonely then, if she is looking down.” 

But he thought Somebody Else was surely looking 
down, and was all about him even, and he would take 
care ofa boy. Then Percy walked forward more con- 
fidently. 

He had been trudging away for an hour or more, the 
road still under his feet, the North Star shining above 
him like a silver spangle in the sky. But what was it 
that suddenly came out of the ground ?—a star that had 
fallen and then was rising again? ‘ 
There was a break just here in the surface of the 
prairie, and in a slight depression flashed a little camp- 
fire. Two men were seated by it, eating and drinking. 
“‘ Pass the bottle!” said one. 


“Take the knife to him!” said the other, “ There 
he is!” 
What drinking set had he stumbled upon! And had 


they seen him, and did the knife mean a personal 
assault ? 

Percy’s heart jumped. 

It was too late now to retreat; for the men saw him, 
and both rose up. ° 

“ Well,” thought Percy, “I am in for it, and I'll put 
on a bold face.” 

He asked aloud, steadying his voice as well as he could: 

“ Do you k-know, p-please, wh-where Jethro Waite’s 
ranch is-is?” 

One of the two men stepped forward, and exclaimed: 

“Hallo! If this isn’t Percy himself!” 

“Uncle Jethro!” said the delighted Percy. 

“ And this is your Cousin Thomas, Percy. You never 
saw him, We came out to hunt you up, and the wagon.” 

“Tt is back here, uncle, How far is the ranch?” 

“Six miles. But why are you out?” 

“The driver has hurt himself, and I came for help, 
He thought it was six miles from the wagon.” 

“Hurt, ishe? We will go afterhim now. But you 
must be faint. Thomas, pass that bottle of—milk to 
Percy, and take that knife to the crow-biddy we roasted, 
and give Percy a slice. There! Now we will start. We 
just stopped for a lunch.” 

They were soon on the march. When they neared 
the wagon, and saw its heavy canvas top in the moon- 
light, Percy ran ahead. 

“Bill, Bill!” he said. “Here we all are, Cousin 
Thomas and Uncle Jethro!” 

But why did not Bill speak at once? Was he asleep, 
or had something worse than that accident happened? 
He soon spoke, though. 

“Glad you come, Percy! I was saying a prayer when 
you spoke, one my old mother taught me, and I guess 
God has heard it; and—and sent you.” 

That was not the only blessing for the driver. Carried 
to the ranch and passing into the doctor’s hands, he was 
soon well and strong again. He had gone also into the 
hands of Another, and become a new man in Christ Jesus, 

“And Percy had a hand in it all! A boy worth 
havin’ round when Hallowe'en comes!” the driver 
would sometimes say. 








were dead, and, in the company of Bill Evans, he was 
journeying to the ranch of his Uncle Jethro, whom, by 


Not so queer, for people do tumble overboard from 


Watertown, Mass. 




























































































































































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


cceniciegaeapaige 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth . ain ‘cue 


1. October 5,—Parable of the Vineyard.... Luke 20 : 9-19 
2. October 12.—The Lord's Supper... 2...ccccccececgeeeces sscesennees Luke 22 : 7-20 
3. October 19.—The Spirit of True gervice... Be 
4. October 26,—Jesus in Gethsemane.............. --e Lake 22 : 30-93 
6. November 2.—Jesus Accused... soesseeee Lae 22 : 54-71 * 
6. Nov. 9. Jesus Before Pliate and Herod... Luke 22: 1-12 
7. November 16.—Jesus Condemned... spn ..Lake 23 : 13-25 
6. November 23.—Jesus Crucified....... - ooeanke 28 : 88-47 










9. November 90.—Jesus Risen............. soe Lae 24 : 1-12 
10, December 7.—The Walk to Emmaus,...........:6ccccceeseserceeeee Luke 24 : 13-27 
11, December 14.—Jesus Made Known...... ++ Laake 2 ; 28-43 


12, December 21.—Jesus’ Parting Words.............00:0cseeessere Luke 24 : 44-63 
18, December 28.—Review; or, other lesson selected by the school. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1890. 
Tite: JESUS BEFORE PILATE AND HEROD. 
LESSON TEXT. m 
(Luke 23: 1-12. Memory verses: 11, 12.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 

1 And the whole multitude of| 1 And the whole company of 
them arose, and led him unto | them rose up, and brought him 
Pilate. 2 before Pilate. Andthey a 

2 And they began to accuse him, to accuse him, saying, 
saying, We found this fellow per- found this man perverting our 
verting the nation, and forbidding nation, and forbidding to give 
to give tribute to César, saying tribute to Cesar, and saying 
that he himself is Christ a king. that he himself is Christ a 

8 And Pilate asked him, saying,| 8 king. And Pilate asked him, 
Art thou the King of the Jews? saying, Art thou the King of 
And he answered him and said, the Jews? And he answered 
Thou sayest it. | him and said, Thou sayest. 

4 Then said Pilate tothe chief; 4 And Pilate said unto the chief 
priests andto the people,Ifindno| priests and the multitudes, I 
fault in this man. 5 find no fault in thisman. But 

6 And they were the more amend they were the more urgent, 
saying, He stirreth up the people, saying, He stirreth up the peo- 
teaching throughout all Jewry, ple, teaching throughout all 
beginning from Gil’i-lee to this Judea, and beginning from 
place. | Galilee even unto this place. 
"6 When Pilate heard of Ga)l’1- 6 But when Pilate heard it, he 
lee, he asked whether the man | asked whether the man were 
were a Gial-i-le’an. 7a Galilean. And when he 

7 And as soon as he knew that knew that he was of Herod’s 
he belonged unto Hér’od’s juris- jurisdiction, he sent him unto 
‘diction, he sent him to Hér’od, Herod, who himself also was 
who himself also was at Je-ru’sa- at Jerusalem in these days. 
lem at that time. 8 Now when Herod saw Jesus, 

“84 And when Hér’od saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad: for he 
he was exceeding glad: for he was of a long time desirous to 
wes desirous to see him of a long see him, because he had heard 
@eason, because he had heard concerning him ; and he hoped 
many things of him; and he to see some *miracle done by 
hoped to have seen some miracle | 9 him. And he questioned him 
done by him. in many words; but he an- 

9 Then he questioned with him | 10 swered him nothing. And the 
in many words; but he answered chief priests and the scribes 
him nothing. stood, vehemently accusing 

10 And the chief priests and | 11 him, And Herod with his sol- 
Roribes stood and vehemently ac-| diers set him at nought, and 
cused him. mocked him, and arraying him 

ll And Herod with hismenof| in gorgeous apparel sent him 
war set him at nought, and/ 12 back to Pilate. And Herod 
mocked him, and arrayed himin| and Pilate became friends with 
&@ gorgeous robe, and sent him | gach other that very day: for 
again to Pilate. before they were at enmity be- 

12 ¢ And the same day Pilate tween themselves, 
and Hér‘od were made friends | 
together; for before they were at | 
enmity between themselves. | Or, an anointed king *Gr. sign, 


The pmarions Revisers would omit the margin to “Christ a king ” in 
‘verse 2. 

















LESSON PLAN. 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.—Heb. 5 : 8 


Lesson ToPic: The Son’s innocence Affirmed. 


1. Jesus before Pilate, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Jesus sent to Herod, vs. 5-8. 
3. Jesus before Herod, vs. 9-11. 


GotpEn Text: Then said Pilate to the chief priests and to 
the people, I find nu fault in this man.—Luke 23 : 4. 


Datty Home REaprinas: 
M.—Luke 23 : 1-12, The Son's innocence affirmed. 
T.—Matt. 27 :2-14. Matthew's parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 15: 1-5. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
T.—John 18 : 28-38. John’s parallel narrative. 
F.—John 8 : 31-47. The sinless Saviour. 
$.—Heb. 7 : 20-28. The sinless Saviour. 
$.—Eph. 5: 1-21. The perfect model. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
1, The Tribunal : , 

The whole company .. . brought him before Pilate (1). 

They .. . delivered him up to Pilate the arnee (Matt, 27 : 2). 
Pontius Pilate being neapes of Judea (Luke 3 ; 1). 
They lead Jesus . m Caiaphas into the palace (John 18 : 28). 
Pine delivered up, and denied before the face of Pilate (Acts 
>. 
Hi, The Charges: 


They began to accuse him, saying— (2). 


canal ures 


)- 
’ He that maketh many friends doeth it to his own destruction (Prov. 





Luke tee 

He made himself oy 

il. The 

Pilate wud, find no fault in thi man (4). 

4 said, Why, what evil hath he done? (Matt : 23.) 

1, having examined him, ... found no fault Chats ¢ 14). 

I have found no cause of death in him (Luke 23 

He... saith unto them, I find no crime in him ‘joke 18 : 38). 

1. “The whole company of them rose up, and brought him before 
Pilate.’ Jesus (1) Delivered up by the Jews; (2) Arraigned be- 
fore the Gentiles.+(1) Unanimous action; (2) Perverse stupidity ; 
» % Destructive wickedness. 

“Sa eying that he himself isChrist aking.”’ Cbrist’s declarations 
1 


vag kingship (1) As made by himself; (2) As perverted by his ene- 
mies.—(1) Jesus the Christ ; (2) Jesus fu 


of God ( 


8. “I find no fault in thisman.” (1) The donne (2) The mea 
(3) The witnesses; (4) The testimony ; The conclu 


Il, JESUS SENT TO HEROD. 


|. Jesus a Resident of Galilee: 
He asked whether the man were a Galilean at 
we winerow into... Galilee, ... and dweltin... Nazareth (Matt. 


28). 
Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan (Matt, 
This is the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee iatatt. ‘h: 11). 
What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee? (John 7 : 41.) 


ll, Herod the Ruler of Gal.lee: 
He was of Herod’s jurisdiction (7). 
baa a Sepgay Re yormy > of Galilee (Luke 3 : 1). 
ut up John in prison (Luke 8: 20). 
Herod said, John I bebeaded ; but who is this? (Luke 9: 9.) 
Go hence ; for Herod would fain kill thee (Luke 13 : $1). 


i. Herod's Pleasure in Seeing Jesus: 
He was exceeding glad: .. . he hoped to see some miracle (8). 
Master, we would see a sign from thee (Matt. 12 : 88). 


nevnd the tetrarch heard the my concerning Jesus (Matt. 14 : 1). 
. multitude followed him, ause they beheld the signs (John 


2). 
om ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom (1 Cor. 1 : 22). 
1. ‘*Teaching throughout all Judea.’’ Jesus a teacher: (1) His 
field ; (2), His lessons; (3) His influence. 

2. ‘When Herod saw Jesus, he venguerener. ‘ a) T The base 
ruler; (2) yd lordly prisoner ; (3) The unhai:lowed gladness, 
8..** He ho: to see some miracle done by him.’’ ni} the mira- 
cles of in) The hopes of Herod.—(1) The divine use of 

miracles ; a) ‘The human desire for miracles. 


III, JESUS BEFORE HEROD. 


1. The Silent Prisoner: 

He questioned him’; .. . but he answered ar nothing (9) 
Yea, he opened not his mouth (Isa. 58 : 7). 
He gave him no answer, not even to one word Ctets. 27 : 14). 
He held his peace, and answered 7 oY eo 14 : 61). 
Jesus no more answered anything (Mark 15 : 5). 


il. The Vehement Accusers: 


The chief priests and scribes stood, vehemently accusing him 
(10). 

They cried out a, Crucify him (Mark 15 : 14). 

They were the more w saying— (Luke 23 : 5). 

They cried out all tages er, saying-— (Luke 23 : 18). 

They were instant with loud voices (Luke 23 : 23), 


i. An Evil Friendship: 
Herod and Pilate became friends... . that very day ( 12). 
The rulers take counsel ther, ainst the Lord (Psa. 2 


2). 
— ry oin in hand, the evil man shall not be unpunished 
rov 


18 ; 24). 
The friendship of the world is enmity with God (Jas. 4 : 4). 
1, ‘‘He answered him nothing.” (1) The questioning king; (2) 
The silerit prisoner.” 
2. Herod with his soldiers set him at nought.” p ) Herod’s great 
+4 + aw rage (2) Herod’s glaring injustice ; (8) Herod’s supreme 
blunder. 
3. ‘Herod and Pilate became friends with each other that very 
cay. an (1) An old grudge; (2) A mollifyjng act; (3) A new 
endship. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE HOLINESS OF JESUS. 


From peculiarities of his birth (Luke 1 : 35). 

He was separate from sinners (Heb. 7 ; 26), 

He did no violence (Isa. 53 : 9). 

He uttered no deceit (Isa. 53: 9; 1 Pet. 2 : 22). 

He did no sin (1 Pet. 2 : 22; 1 John 8 : 5). 

He was without sin (Heb. 4:15; 9 ; 28). 

He was holy (Heb. 7 

He knew no sin (2 Cor. 5 : 21). 

His holiness attested by John the Baptist (Matt. 3:14); by Pilate 
(Luke 28 : 4, 22); by Herod (Luke 28 : 14, 15); by the dying thief 
(Luke 23 : 41); by the Roman centurion (Luke 23 : 47); by Peter 
(Acts 8 : 14). . 

Claimed by himself.(Rev. 3 : 7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


INTERVENING Events.—There are no events recorded as 
intervening.* Matthew, at this point, tells of the remorse 
and suicide of Judas, but it is very unlikely that these oc- 
curred so early in the day. John (John 18 : 28-38) mentions 
some details not given by Luke. 

PLace.—Our Lord was led from the fneeting-place of the 
sanhedrin to the judgment-hall of Pilate, then to the resi- 
dence of Herod. Where the sanhedrin met is altogether 
uncertain. Pilate’s “ pretoriam” (Mark 15 : 16) was either 
in the Castle Antonia, at the north-west corner of the temple, 
or in the summer palace of Herod (the Great), on the north 
side of Mount Zion. Those who accept the former view 
think Herod occupied the palace, The latter view, which 
is otherwise preferable, leaves the residence of Seed alto- 
gether undetermined. 

Tre.—Early on Friday (before nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing). According to the view that our Lord ate the passover 
at the regular time, this was the 15th of Nisan, 783 A. U.C.; 
that is, April 7, A.D. 30. 

Prrsons.—Jesus, the sanhedrin, Pilate (the Roman pro- 
curator of Judea), the multitude; Herod, the “tetrarch” of 
Galilee, with his soldiers. 

IncipenTs.—Jesus is led to Pilate, and accused by the 
Jewish rulers of political crime. Pilate questions him, and 
then declares that he finds no fault in him. The accusation 


the Sadbh le a Cella, suds Win of Havel Herod is giad, 
hoping to see a miracle; but Jesus is silent, despite the 
vehement accusations of the rulers’ Herod and his soldiers 
mock Jesus, array him “in gorgeous apparel,” and send him 
back to Pilate. The two rulers become friends that very day, 
PARALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 27 : 2, 11-14; Mark 15; 
2-5; John 18: 28-38. Verses 8-12 are peculiar to Luke. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
, BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—And the whole company of them rose wp, and brought 
him before Pilate: The Jewish rulers had pronounced Jesus 
guilty of blasphemy, and had declared him to be worthy of 
death. The actual judicial sentence they could not pro- 
nounce, because the Roman government had already, before 
this time, taken away their power to do this, They were 
therefore compelled, in order to the accomplishment of their 
purpose, to bring Jesus before the judgment-seat of the 
Roman governor. The governor, however, would not recog- 
nize the crime of blasphemy. They must, therefore, take 
other measures, if they would be successful. 

The first thing which they desired to do was to produce as 
much impression upon Pilate’s mind as possible of the serious 
importance of the case. They would accompany the accused 
person in a body, and would thus formally present him as 
one whom they had already convicted, in their own judg- 
ment, before the tribunal which had the final decision in its 
power. The course which all the evangelists represent the 
rulers as taking, and the minor details which they severally 
give, are so indicative of the character of the chief priests 
and scribes, and so true to the nature of such men, that they 
furnish in themselves an evidence of the truthfulness of the 
narrative. The picture of Caiaphas and his associates is, 
indeed, a living picture. Simple-minded men, such as the 
evangelists manifestly were, could not have presented such a 
picture, had there been no reality behind it. 

Verses 2-4.—And they began to accuse him, saying, We found 
this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar, and saying that he himself ig Christ a king. And Pilate 
asked him, saying, Art thou the king of the Jews? And he an- 
swered him and said, Thou sayest, And Pilate said unto the 
chief priests and the multitudes, I find no fault in this man: 
Having bronght Jesus into the presence of Pilate in this 
solemn and impressive way, the Jewish leaders begin to 
make accusation against him. They do not charge him with 
the crime which was the deadly one in, their own view. 
Pilate, they knew, would care nothing for this ;and they 
must persuade Pilate. They therefore endeavor to place 
Jesus in conflict with the Roman government. 

According to John,—and this would seem to be the accu- 
rate record,—Pilate opened the case by asking what their 
accusation was. Realizing that they had none with a real 
basis, they continued in their words what they had begun by 
their act.. As they had impressively marched in a body to his 
judgment-seat, sothey say to him, with an appeal to their own 
character and dignity, “If this man were not an evil-doer, we 
should not have delivered him up unto thee.” You may well 
presume that he is a criminal, worthy of severe punishment, 
‘when such a body of meh brings him before you. Only after 
this, and when they find that Pilate will not proceed with- 
out a formal accusation, do they present the charge with 
which Luke opens his'record of the scene. He misleads the 
nation, they say,—perverting the nation from the right way, 
—and forbids the payment of tribute. Opposition to the 
Roman authority and an inciting of the'people, directly or 
indirectly, to. refuse obedience to the law imposed by that 
authority,—this is what we discover him to be guilty of. 
Moreover, he declares himself to be a king, and thus sets 
himself up as against Cesar. Here is an accusation, surely, 
of which your tribunal may and must take cognizance. 

On the presentation of this charge, Pilate enters upon the 
investigation of the case, and asks Jesus what he has to say. 
The question as given in Luke is answered by Jesus affirma- 
tively: “Art thou the King of the Jews? ... Thou sayest.” 
This is followed immediately, in Luke’s account, by Pilate’s 
words, “TI find no fault in this man.” 

We find the explanation of these last words, which appear 
somewhat strange as following directly after the apparent 
assent of Jesus to the charge, in the narrative given by John, 
where Jesus, after first hearing the question, ealls on Pilate 
to state what he means by the phrase “ King of the Jews,” 


sense which involves no treasonable attitude towards the 
Roman government. I am a king, but I do not forbid to 
give tribute to Cesar. My kingdom is not of this world. 

When Pilate heard this, he saw that there was no founda- 
tion for the charge made by the Jews, and he said that he 
found no fault in Jesus. He said this to the “chief priests,” 
and to the “ multitudes,”—the crowds of the people whom 
they had gathered, and of those who had been drawn together 
by their own interest, and who were standing outside of the 
jadgment-hall. 

Verse 5.—But they were the more urgent, saying, He stirreth 








The chief priests accused him of many things ak Ms 3). 
We found this man perverting our nation (Luke 23 : 


is renewed, mention being made of Galilee. Pilate, hearing 





up the people, teaching throughout all Judea, and beginning from 
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and then explains that he claims himself to be a king in a 
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Galilee even unio this place: Following the plan with which 
they had started in their work, the rulers still efideavor to 
impress Pilate’s mind with the danger to the Roman au- 
thority, and so they make the utmost possible of the excite- 
ment occasioned by Jesus’ teaching,—insinuating, at the 
same time, that it was treasonable in its character. 

Verses 6, 7.—But when Pilate heard it, he asked whether the 
man werea Galilean, And when he knew that he was of Herod's 
jurisdiction, he sent him unto Herod, who himself also was at 
Jerusalem in these days: The character of Pilate stands before 
us in a living picture, as truly and fully as does that of the 
Jewish rulers. He understood the malice and enmity of the 
rulers, and the baselessness of their charge against Jesus. 
But he was afraid of them, and of what they might do against 
himself. He would therefore release Jesus, and also release 
himself. He would gladly let Jesus go, if he could free him- 
self of the responsibility of determining to doso. The sugges- 
tion of the work of Jesus as beginning in Galilee struck him 
as possibly affording him the relief which he desired, as 
Jesus was a Galilean, and thus he might be turned over to 
Herod, who was at this. time—opportunely, no doubt, as he 
thought—present in Jerusalem. 

The word “sent,” here employed, is the one which properly 
designates the transfer of a case from one tribunal to another. 

Verses 8, 9.—Now when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding 
glad: for he was of a long time desirous to see him, because he 
had heard concerning him; and he hoped to see some miracle 
done by him. And he questioned him in many words; but \he 
answered him nothing: The story of the appearance of Jesus 
before Herod is found only in Luke’s Gospel. Herod had 
heard of Jesus, but had notseen him. He had, in connection 
with what he had heard of him, entertained the thought 
that he might be John the Baptist, risen from the dead. 
This thought, and the dread attendant upon it, must have 
soon passed away, however; and fear, whatever there may 
have been of this feeling, must have given way to the interest 
of curiosity. We may readily believe, therefore, what. the 
evangelist reports,—that he had now for a long time been 
desirous of seeing Jesus, of hearing what he might say, and 
witnessing the miracles which he might perform, 

How truthful is the representation of the contrast between 
the two men, as they encountered each other! Herod was 
full of curiosity with a soul unmoved by lofty and noble feel- 
ing. Jesus was silent, with the deep silence of a pure and 
holy soul. Herod was a baser man than Pilate; why answer 
him? He was aside from the true course of the judicial 
trial; why help Pilate to withdraw from the doing of the 
act ofjustice which the trial demanded ? 

The lesson ofthe silence of Jesus in these last hours is one 
which it is well for his followers in all ages to learn. The 
men of the type of Pilate and Herod and Caiaphas were not 
confined to that period of the werld, or togJerusalem and 
Galilee. Whenever they appear, they are animated by the 
same spirit, and the answer to their questionings and accusa- 
tions which may best be given is the Master’s answer,— 
silence. 

Verses 10, 11.—And the chief priests and the scribes stood, 
vehemently accusing him. And Herod with his soldiers set him 
at nought, and mocked him, and arraying him in gorgeous apparel 
sent him back to Pilate: The rulers pursued the same course 
before Herod which they had followed in the presence of 
Pilate. By the. vehemence of their accusation they would 
make up for its want of foundation. To intimidate and over- 
power by every means possible,—this was their design and 
desire. But it was in vain in Herod’s presence. They could 
accomplish nothing in the way of condemnation; for they 
could get no response from Jesus. Vehemently as they might 
repeat their charges, with equal persistency he made no 
answer,—he said nothing. It was left to Herod only to insult 
him, therefore, and to themselves only to go back and make 
a new attempt to accomplish their purpose with Pilate. 

Exasperated by the silence of Jesus, and disappointed by 
the failure of his own desires, Herod joined with his rude 
soldiers in maltreating the prisoner, and in expressing con- 

"tempt for his claim to be a king. There was nothing for 
Herod to do in his official capacity except to send Jesus back. 
He did this, and Pilate found—to his chagrin, no doubt—that 
the plan which had seemed to promise something for himself 
had proved an utter failure, and that he was still where he 
had been,—in a distressing position fot a weak and selfish man. 

Verse 12.—And Herod and Pilate became friends with each 
other that very day: for before they were at enmity between them- 
selves: What had occasioned enmity between Herod and 
Pilate we do npt know. It may have been some difference 
connected with the matter of jurisdiction; but there is no 
evidence of this, unless it is discovered in the present pas- 
sage. In any case, the approach which Pilate here made to 
Herod may have been, in appearance and in reality, con- 
ciliatory in its character, and the two men may easily have 
been led into more amicable relations by what now occurred. 
“ Judaism and heathenism,” says Bengel, “ began to unite at 
the birth of Christianity.” 

It is an impressive fact that neither Pilate nor Herod found 
any cause of criminal accusation against Jesus. It was the 
pelfishness and bitterness of the chief priests and scribes 


which insisted upon his death. Well might Jesus say to 
Pilate what John tells us that he-said at a later moment in 
the trial: “ He that delivered me unto thee hath greater sin.” 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The night had been a broken and troubled one alike to 
Jesus and his accusers. By him it had been passed in the 
guard-room of the high-priest’s mansion, amidst the rude- 
ness and brutality of serving-men and slaves, and the indig- 
nities of the preliminary hearing at the palace of Hannas. 
Mercifully unloosed for a time from his bonds, he had been 
kept awaiting the arrangements of Caiaphas till near day- 
break, shortly before which the high court, consisting of the 
chief priests, the elders of the people, and the scribes, after 
a snatch of sleep taken since they separated at the palace of 
Hannas, assembled to finish the legal mockery of our Lord’s 
trial. 

They still affected to be the old legal sanhedrin, but it 
had been dissolved under the Roman procurators, se far as 
weighty business was concerned, and hence the “council” 
was, in reality, an irregular and unauthorized tribunal for 
cases like the present. The proceedings before Caiaphas 
must have been completed very quickly ; for it was still early 
when all was over, and orders were given to take the prisoner, 
after binding him again, to the governor’s palace for con- 
firmation of his sentence. In what part of Jerusalem Pilate 
had his official residence is uncertain; some thinking it stood 
in what is now the Jewish quarter, on the south-west side of 
the temple enclosure, others placing it in the fortress Antonia, 
at the north-west corner, while still others fancy it was in 
the great palace of Herod, not far from the Jaffa gate. The 
passover, which Christ had anticipated, as the law permitted 
in special cases, by celebrating it with his disciples the night 
before,! was to be kept that evening by the general community, 
and all classes were anxious that nothing should shut them 
out from it. 

This anxiety now led to a striking illustration of the pre- 
vailing divorce between morality and religion, even among 
the dignitaries of the church. They wereeager to put Jesus 
to death “for envy;” but though thus ready to murder by 
law, they would not enter the pretorium, as Pilate’s residence 
was Called, lest they should be defiled by crossing the thres- 
hold of a Gentile, and thus prevented from partaking in the 
feast. The governor must come out to them, and set up his 
court where the free air would blow away any heathen 
impurity. 

Knowing the stubbornness of the Jews, Pilate, without 
delay, on hearing the tumult of Christ’s approach amidst so 
great a throng, veiling his Roman pride, came out to learn 
the cause of so untimely a concourse. The sight of the 
prisoner at once explained it. Crowded below the raised 
platform on which his seat as a judge was set, stood a strange 
array of chief priests, answering to our bishops and deans; 
elders of the people, the counterpart, as their title implies, 
of the Arab sheik or the Roman senator; and multitude of 
learned professors of the Jaw, the scribes,—a mingled gather- 
ing, in fact, of the heads of the Jewish community. Roman 
law, however, was grave and formal. A specific accusation 
must be preferred before any judicial action could be taken. 
What charge did they make against this man? Unwilling 
to have the case tried over again, their spokesman fell back 
on the dignity of those accusing him. They had brought 
him to Pilate only that he might ratify their sentence of 
death, and he might be sure they would not have condemned 
him without good grounds, “Oh, it is a matter of your law, 
is it?” retorted the governor. “Then you had better take 
him and judge him yourselves by that law.” “But we can- 
not crucify any one now,” replied they. “Besides, he has 
made himself liable to the cross by the law of the empire; 
for he forbids our nation’ to pay tribute to Cesar, claiming to 
be himself our king,” 

This was, at last, a legal charge. Retiring into the resi- 
dence, Pilate ordered Christ to be brought in to him for pri- 
vate examination. “ Art thou the king of the Jews?” asked 
he. “Can you think from what you see of me,” replied 
Christ, in effect, “that I claim to be a king in your sense of 
the word? Do you not ask me on the strength of what my 
enemies say, whom you personally know only too well?” 

The pride of Pilate was touched. No prisoner had ever 
spoken to him thus, The very flea that he, a Roman, should 
be joined in the same breath with the loathed and hated Jew, 
seemed an insult. “AmIaJew?” asked he. “How can I 
know about you? The dignitaries of your own nation, who 
should know best about you, have delivered you to me, to 
crucify. What have you done?” “I am a king,” replied 
Jesus with calm dignity. “But you may see that I claim no 
earthly power; for I have no force behind me, and my few 





1 NoTe.—It will be seen that Dr. Geikie supposes that our Lord ob- 
served the passover a day earlier than its legal date. This has long 
been & point in disptite, and there is not likely to be an agreement 
on he subject. Other lesson-writers in these pages take the other 
view of the case; as, indeed, Dr. Geikie did in his “The Life and 





Words of Christ.” —Tae Epgzor. 


foilowers do not think of fighting to gain a throne for me. I 
am a king in that I authoritatively bear witness to the 
truth, and those who hear me are my subjects.” “What is 
truth?” sneered Pilate, half pitying so harmless an enthu- 
siast; and, saying this, he went out to the dignified mob, 

It was at once seen that he was not against Christ, who was 
led out and put beside the judge’s seat. Afraid lest he should 
escape, the chief priests shouted out a volley of fresh accusa- 
tions; but Jesus made no defense, even when called on by 
Pilate to do so. The citizens had, meanwhile, gathered in 
threatening numbers; but the governor braved them. Dis- 
missing their tumultuous charges, he chagrined them by 
announcing that he found no fault in the prisoner. But they 
were even more tenacious than he. From among the epis- 
copal dignitaries, in turbaned and robed officialism, rose the 
insidious cry that Christ stirred up the people—tbey did not 
say to what—through the whole country, from Galilee south, 
“Ah!” thought Pilate to himself, “I see a way out of this 
coil at last. He is a Galilean, is he? Then I'll hand him 
over to Herod Antipas, his lord. He is in Jerusalem just 
now, to this hateful feast.” So, to Herod the prisoner was 
forthwith led.. He might, perhaps, order him to be sent off 
to Galilee, and thus end the matter. 

The frivolous Herod was flattered by this fancied attention, 
He had long wished to see Christ, thinking that he would 
indulge his curiosity by performing some miracle before him, 
in compliment to royalty. Causing cur Lord to be brought 
in, he forthwith plied him with question after question, in a 
vain attempt to draw him into answers that would give him 
something to talk about. The worthless trifler soon felt, 
however, that he was treated with dignified scorn; for Christ 
did not utter a word of reply, much as the tetrarch desired to 
elicit one. Meanwhile, to increase his confusion and deepen 
his mortification, the chief priests and the scribes, having 
flocked to his palace with the serving-men who led Jesus 
thither, kept up @ noisy roar of accusations against him, 
excitement carrying them away, as is usual with Orientals in 
similar cases. 

But Herod, now irritated by the slight shown him, did not 
enter into these charges. To his light nature it seemed that 
contempt and ridicule were more befitting such a stubborn 
fanatic than legal investigation and punishment, A word to 
the officer of his javelin-men,—the body-guard attending 
him,—and the rough soldiers were let loose on the meek and 
innocent prisoner, to make coarse horse-play with him, for 
the pleasure of his highness, No insult was too coarse for 
the brutal humors of barrack-room mercenaries; but Christ 
bore them all silently, till the rabble tired themselves out, 
“Send him back to Pilate,” at last muttered Herod; “send 
him back asa mock king.” So, taking the most royal-like 
toga found among the officers of the court, who were, no 
doubt, more than willing to lend it for the king’s freak, they 
put it on him; and Herod sent him robed in it to Pilate, as 
if to say that Galilee did not fear such a king as that. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





“THE RULERS TAKE COUNSEL 
TOGETHER.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Luke’s canvas is all but filled by the persecutors, and gives 
only glimpses of the silent Sufferer. But the silence of Jesus 
is eloquent, and the prominence of the accusers and judges 
heightens the impression of his passive endurance. We have 
in this lesson the Jewish rulers with their murderous hate; 
Pilate contemptuously indifferent, but perplexed and wish- 
ing to shirk responsibility; and Herod with his frivolous 
curiosity. They present three types of unworthy relations 
to Jesus Christ. 

1. We see first the haters of Jesus. So fierce is their hatred 
that they swallow the bitter pill of going to Pilate for the 
execution of their sentence. John tells us that they began 
by trying to get Pilate to decree the crucifixion without 
knowing Jesus’ crime ; but that was too flagrant injustice, and 
too blind confidence in them, for Pilate to grant. So they 
have to manufacture a capital charge on the spot, and they 
are equal to the occasion. By the help of two lies, and one 
truth so twisted as to be a lie, they get up an indictment, 
which they think will be grave enough to compel the 
procurator to do as they wish. 

Their accusation, if it had been ever so true, would have 
been ludicrous on their lips; and we may be sure that, if it 
had been true, they would have been Jesus’ partisans, not 
his denouncers, “The Gracchi complaining of sedition” 
are nothing to the Sanhedrin accusing a Jew of rebellion 
against Rome! Every man in that crowd was a rebel at 
heart, and would have liked nothing better than to see the 
standard of revolt lifted in a strong hand. Pilate was not so 


accusers, and it fails, They return to the charge, and the 
“more urgent” character of the second attempt is found ia 
its statement of the widespread extent of Christ’s teaching, 
but chiefly in the cunning introduction of Galilee, notoriously 
a disaffected and troublesome district. 





What a hideous and tragic picture we have here of the 
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simple as to be taken in by euch an accusation from such . 
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ferocity of the hatred, which turned the very fountains of 
justice and guardians of a nation into lying plotters against 
innocence, and sent these Jewish rulers cringing before Pilate, 
pretending loyalty and acknowledging his authority! They 
were ready for any falsehood and any humiliation, if only 
they could get Jesus crucified, And what bad excited their 
hatred? Chiefly his teachings, which brushed aside the 
rubbish both of ceremonial observance and of rabbinical 
casuistry, and placed religion in love to God and consequent 
love to man; than his attitude of opposition to them as an 
order; and finally his claim, which they never deigned to 
examine, to be the Son of God. That, they said, was bias- 
phemy, as it was, unless it were true,—an alternative which 
they did not look at. So blinded may men be by prejudice, 
and so mastered by causeless hatred of Him who loves 
them all! 

These Jewish rulers were men like ourselves. Instead of 
shuddering at their crime, as if it were something far outside 
of anything possible for us, we do better if we learn from it 
the terrible depths of hostility to Jesus, the tragic blindness 
to his character and love, and the degradation of submission 
to usurpers, which must accompany denial of his right to 
rule over us. ‘“ They hated me without a cause,” said Christ ; 
but he pointed to that hatred as sure to be continued towards 
him and his servants as long as “the world” continues the 
world. 

2. We have Pilate, indifferent and perplexed. Luke's 
very brief account should be supplemented by John’s, which 
shows us how important the conversation, so much abbre- 
viated by Luke, was. Of course, Pilate knew the priests and 
rulers too well to believe for a moment that the reason they 
gave for bringing Jesus to him was the real one, and his 
taking Jesus apart to speak with him shows a wish to get at 
the bottom of the case. So far, he was doing his duty, but 
then come the faults. These may easily be exaggerated, and 
we should remember that Pilate was the most ignorant, and 
therefore the least guilty, of all the persons mentioned in this 
lesson. He had probably never heard the name of Jesus till 
that day, and saw nothing but an ordinary Jewish peasant, 
whom his countrymen, like the incomprehensible and trouble- 
some people they were, wished, for some fantastic reason, to 
get killed. 

But that dialogue with his prisoner should have sunk 

deeper into his mind and heart. He was in long and close 
enough contact with Jesus to have seen glimpses of the light, 
which, if followed, would have led toclear recognition. His 
first sin was indifference, not unmingled with scorn, and it 
blinded him. Christ’s lofty and wonderful explanation on 
the nature of his kingdom and his mission to bear witness to 
the truth fell on entirely preoccupied ears, which were quick 
enough to catch the faintest whispers of treason, but dull 
towards “truth.” When Jesus tried to reach his conscience 
, by telling him that every lover of truth would listen to his 
: voice, he only answered by the question, to which he waited 
- not for an answer, “ What is truth?” 
} That was not the question of a theoretical skeptic, but sim- 
_’ ply of a man who prided himself dn being “ practical,” and 
left all talk about such abstractions todreamers. The limita- 
tions of the Roman intellect and its characteristic overesti- 
mate of deeds and contempt for pure thought, as well as the 
spirit of the governor, who would let men think what they 
chose, as long as they did not rebel, spoke in the question. 
Pilate is an instance of a man blinded to all lofty truth and 
to the beauty and solemn significance of Christ’s words, by 
his absorption in outward life. He thinks of Jesus as a harm- 
less fanatic. Little did he know that the truth, which he 
thought moonshine, would shatter the empire, which he 
thought the one solid reality. So-called practical men com- 
mit the same mistake in every generation. “All flesh is 
as grass; ... the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 

Further, Pilate sinned in prostituting his office by not 
setting free the prisoner when he was convinced of his inno- 
cence. “I find no fault in this man” should have been fol- 
lowed by immediate release. Every moment afterwards, in 
which he was kept captive, was the condemnation of the 
unjust judge. He was clearly anxious to keep his trouble- 
some subjects in good humor, and thought that the judicial 
murder of one Jew was a small price to pay for popularity. 
Still he would have been glad to have escaped from what 
his official training had taught him to recoil from, and what 
some faint impression, made by his patient prisoner, gave him 
astrange dread of. So he grasps at the mention of Galilee, 
and tries to gain two good ends at once by handing Jesus 
over to Herod. 

The relations between Antipas and him were necessarily 
delicate, like those ‘between the English officials and the 
rajahs of native states in India; and there had been some 
friction, perhaps about “the Galileans, whose blood” he “had 
mingled with their sacrifices.” If there had been difficulties 
in’ connection with such a question of jurisdiction, the des- 
patch of Jesus to Herod would be a graceful way of making 
the amende honorable, and would also shift ai unpleasant 
decision on to Herod’s shoulders. Pilate would not be dis- 
pleased to get rid of embarrassment, and to let Herod be the 
tool of the priests’ hate, 








How awful the thonght is of the contrast between Pilate’s 
conceptions of what he was doing and the reality! How 
blind to Christ’s beauty it is possible to be, when engrossed 
with selfish aims and outward things! How near asoul may 
be to the light, and yet turn away from it aud plunge into 
darkness! How patient that silent prisoner, who lets himself 
be bandied about from one tyrant to another, not because 
they had power, but because he loved the world, and would 
bear the sins of every one of us! How terrible the change 
when these unjust judges and he will change places, and 
Pilate and Herod stand at his jadgment-seat ! ’ 

3. We have the wretched, frivolous Herod. This is the 
murderer of John Baptist,—‘‘ that fox,” a debauchee, a coward, 
and as cruel as sensuous. He had all the vices of his worth- 
less race, and none of the energy of its founder. He is by far 
the most contemptible of the figures in this lesson. Note his 
notion of, and his feeling to, Jesus, He thought of our Lord 
as of a magician or juggler, who might do some wonders to 
amuse the vacuous ennui of his sated nature. Time was when 
he had felt some twinge of conscience in listening to the Bap- 
tist, and had almost been lifted to nobléness by that strong 
arm, ‘ime was, too, when he had trembled at hearing of 
Jesus, and taken him for his victim risen from a bloody 
grave. Bat all that is past now. The sure way to stifle 
conscience is to neglect it. Do that long and resolutely 
enough, and it will cease to utter unheeded warnings. There 
will be a silence which may look like peace, but is really 
death. Herod’s gladness was more awful and reaily sad than 
Herod's fear. Better to tremble at God’s word than to treat 
it as an occasion for mirth. He who hates a prophet because 
he knows him to be a prophet and himself to be a sinner, is 
not so hopeless as he who only expects to get sport out of the 
messenger of God. 

Then note the Lord’s silence. Herod plies Jesus with a 
battery of questions, and gets no answer. If there had been 
a grain of earnestness in them all, Christ would have spoken. 
He never is silent to a true seeker after truth. But it is 
fitting that frivolous curiosity should be unanswered, and 
there is small likelihood of truth being found at the goal 
when there is nothing more noble than that temper at the 
starting-point. Christ’s silence is the penalty, of previous 
neglect of Christ’s and his forerunner’s words. Jesus guides 
his conduct by his own precept, “ Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs;” and he knows, as we never can, who come into 
that terrible list of men to whom it would only add condemna- 
tion to speak of even hislove. The eager hatred of the priests 
followed Jesus to Herod’s palace, but no judicia] action is 
recorded as taking place there. Their fierce earnestness ot 
hate seems out of place in the frivolous atmosphere, The 
mockery, in which Herod is not too dignified to join his 
soldiers, is more in keeping. But how ghastly it sounds to 
us, knowing whom they ignorantly mocked! Cruelty, inane 
laughter, hideous pleasure in an innocent man’s pain, disregard 
of law and justice,—all these they were guilty of; and Herod, 
at any rate, knew enough of Jesus to give a yet darker color- 
ing to his share in the coarse jest. 

But how the loud laugh would have fallen silent if some 
flash had told who Jesus was! Is there any of our mirth, 
perhaps at some of his servants, or at some phase of his 
gospel, which would in like manner stick in our throats if 
his judgment throne blazed above us? Ridicule is a danger- 
ous weapon. It does more harm to those who use it than to 
those against whom it is directed. Herod thought it an 
exquisite jest to dress up his prisoner as a king; but Herod 
has found out, by this time, whether he or the Nazarene was 
the sham monarch, and who is the real one. Christ was as 
silent under mockery as to his questioner. He bears all, and 
he takes account of all. He bears it because he is the world’s 
sacrifice and Saviour. H6 takes account of it, and will one 
day recompense it, because he is the world’s King, and will 
be its Judge. .Where shall we stand then,—among the 
silenced mockers, or among the happy trusters in his Passion 
and subjects of his dominion? 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
HUMAN NATURE; DIVINE NATURE. 


Already condemned by the eager sanhedrin on the charge 
of blasphemy, Jesus is now accused before Pilate, by the whole 
multitude, of (a) sedition, (6) rebellion against taxation, (c) 
treason by claiming to be king himself. A was false; 6 
demonstrably so (Luke 20 : 20); ¢ was true, but in so high a 
sense as to change treason into the highest conceivable loyalty. 
Christ’s kingdom in any earthly kingdom bestows elevation 
and everlastingness. 

Pilate’s kindness in giving Jesus a private interview shows 
his desire of justice; his declining to acquit when he knew 
his innocence shows his weakness. 

Pilate opened a way for his discharge from arrest if Christ 
had desired it, but he showed not the least inclination to be 
discharged. ,' 

Neither Pilate’s willingness to do right, nor Herod’s cdfri- 
osity to hear Jesus speak or see him do some miracle, made 





them right nor saved them from acting promineutjy in the 
most exectable deed eyer done by any of the human race, 
Willingness to do well and curiosity to know did not save 


then, does not save now. Curiosity never carries one on to 


the best knowledge of the deep things of God: It takes sacri- 
fice and experience. If Pilate and Herod had been willing 
to defy the Jews and give up empire rather than do this un- 
utterable wrong, they might have been kings in glory now 
amd forever. They are pilloried monsters instead. Those 
merely willing to do well are Pilates now; those merely 
anxious to have curiosity gratified are still Herods. 

The godhood of Christ’s nature comes out in his patient. 
rilence. How easily could he have refuted these charges 
and brought chief priests and rulers to his judgment-seat !. 
He opened not his mouth (v. 9). He calmly went on to his 
chosen end; When the furious wave of human passion and 
hate dashed itself into spray against him, the Rock stood firm. 


University Park, Colo. 





: ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The whole company of them rose wp, and brought him before 
Pilate. And they began to accuse him (vs. 1,2). Pilate wasa 
representative of the Roman power that held the Jewish 
nation in bondage. The company that had Jesus in custody 
represented the Jewish nation. The Jewish rulers looked 
upon Pilute as their enemy, but they were willing to tarn to 
him for help in crushing one of their own countrymen who 
stood in the way of their personal purposes and desires. It 
was not because they deemed Pilate a just man in his exercise of 
power, but because they thought his unjust exercise of power 
might be made to promote their interests, that they invoked 
his aid in an emergency. .. How ready we all are to look more 
leniently upon evil-doers when their evil-doing is likely to 
prove of service to us in the line of our selfish longings! 
Mob law, or political corruption, or corporation frauds, or 
religious. intolerance, has a better look to it when it is 
against our opponents, and in favor of our side of a con- 
troversy. On general principles we would condemn it, but 
under the circumstances it is more than tolerable. Pilate is 
not a man to be admired in social life, in politics, in busi- 
ness, or ip religion; but he may be all the more “useful” to 
us because of his low standards. Therefore we will join hands 
with him! 

Saying that he himself is Christ a king. The main charge 
against Jesus was founded on truth. His enemies said that 
he claimed to be a king; and so far they spoke truly. The 
objection to Jesus at that time is an objection to him to-day. 
The world is willing to admit that Jesus is well enough as a 
teacher, and that in many things he is an excellent example 
to all; but the world is not willing to accept him as its king. 
Yet Jesus insists on his right to rule supremely in every 
heart; and he will not be satisfied with any other position 
than a royal one. And so it is that Jesus is om trial to-day 
before the children of men. -He says that he himself is 
Christ a king. It is for every individual to acvept or reject 
him accordingly. 

Pilate said wnto the chief priests and the multitudes, I find no 
fault in this man (v. 4). It is very easy to see 2 good side to 
Jesus, when we are not pressed to put ourselves under his 
supreme contro), But when the issue is squarely made 
whether we shall submit ourselves unreservedly to him or 
continue to have our own way, it is not so easy to take a 
favorable view of him and of his claims. Evil-doers are 
sometimes readier to acknowledge the high standard of a 
godly man than are the immediate associates of that man, 
who feel the rebuke of his godliness. An outside observer 
may deem one faultless, when those nearest to him are most 
disturbed because of their unwillingness to strive to be like 
him, or to admit his pre-eminence of character and conduct. 
It is not any fault that is recognized ‘in Jesus, but it is his 
demand on the heart of his every follower, that causes his 
rejection by so many. 

When Herod/ daw Jesus, he was exceeding ‘glad: for he was of 
a long time desirous to see him, because he had heard concerning 
him ; and he hoped to see some miracle done by him (w.8). Not 
the desire to know more about Jesus, but the prompting 
cause of such desire, is the real measure of one’s profitable 
interest in a knowledge of Jesus. A young man may be very 
glad to go to church of a Sunday evening, because of the 
company he will have in his chugch attendance, Curiosity 
may tempt a man to hear a popular preacher, or to’ read 
more in the Bible after he has heard a lecture upon its 
attractiveness, or to examine one of the many modern lives 
of Christ. He may even be willing to pray for some per- 
sonal benefit to himself, in his health or his business, in the 
hope of a possible gain thereby. But all this shows no will- 
ingness on his part to accept Christ as his king, or to conform 
his life to Christ’s teachings, It is not that there is any 
harm in curiosity concerning religious things; but it is that 
if the interest be limited to curiosity and selfish desire, the 
interested one may live and die like Herod. 

And Herod and Pilate became friends with each other that very 





day: for before they were at enmity between themselves (¥. 12). 
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Few words ate more wretchedly abused thar “friendship.” 
True friendship is unselfish, but much that is called friend- 
ship centers in self. Men who struggle together unselfishly 
in behalf of some cause that is worthy of their best affection 
and endeavors, may indeed become friends through their 
common life-purpose; but men who are, drawn together by 
self-interest or by a common opposition to the truth and its 
representatives can never be true friends, even though they 
may be on terms of amity for the time being. He who would 
be a friend, or who would have a friend, must first be true. 
There can be no abiding friendship that has its start in hos- 
tility to Jesus, Neither Pilate nor Herod was capable of 
being a friend in the truest sense, although they “became 
friends” by the world’s standard. He who would know 
what true friendship is must be very different from either 
of them. 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To-day we have a sad lesson. In the first place, we see a 
mad throng hurrying Jesus from the high-priest’s house to 
the jadgment-hali of Pilate, and there accusing him of things 
that were not true. They tried to make out that he was a 
traitor, and that he had forbidden the Jews to give tribute 
to Cxsar. Asa result of his examination, Pilate affirmed that 
he found no fault with the prisoner. It was, therefore, his 
duty to discharge him at once. But he was anxious to please 
the Jews, and so hedid not do his duty in this matter. A 
way seemed to open itself to him, when he heard that Jesus 
was from Galilee; and so he tried to get away from the re- 
sponsibility by sending him to Herod, who was in Jerusalem. 
at that time. 

. When Herod saw Jesus he was glad, because he had heard 
much of him, and was very anxious to see him work a mira- 
cle. There was nothing serious in Herod’s desire to see Jesus, 
but only a morbid curiosity to witness a supernatural deed. 
But he got no satisfaction, for the Master never worked any 
miracle for an unworthy purpose. So Herod, thongh he 
could find no fault with him, was angry, and, to wreak his 
spite on him, arrayed him in gorgeous apparel, and mocked 
him, and gent him back to Pilate. 

As to what Pilate did further with Jesus, we shall see in 
our lesson for next week. Suffice it to say here, that though 
these two men had been at sword’s points with each other, that 
day they became friends through their mutual attitude towards 
the Master. They had played at battledore and shuttlecock 
with the only sinless man whom they had ever seen, and the 
game seems to have put them in good humor with each other. 

After having called out the lesson facts, let the teacher go 
on to draw out the practical applications of #he lesson. In 
this case they seem to lie along the line of the evading of 
responsibility. See how Pilate did this, We have seen in 
our lesson that he was convinced that Jesus was an innocent 
man. His one duty then was to discharge him, and to refuse 
to listen to any more accusations against him. But he was 
unwilling to take that responsibility, and thus incur the 
enmity of the Jews, At the same time, he did not want to 
take the responsibility of condemning an innocent man, 
against whom no crime could be proved. He would not do 
the right, and he dared not do the wrong; and so he found 
himself between two fires. Then it was that he tried to 
evade the responsibility by sending the accused man to Herod. 
No doubt he quite congratulated himself on his shrewdness 
in thus getting out of his dilemma. 

But when it came Herod’s turn to act, he found himself 
in the same difficulty with Pilate. He knew that Jesus was 
innocent, yet he wanted to please the rulers of the Jews; and 
so he rolled the burden back on to Pilate’sshoulders. Pilate 
must have been exceedingly disgusted when he was told that 
the prisoner, of whom he had hoped that he was rid, was 
back again at his own judgment-seat, and that his plans bad 
thus miscarried. Each of these men had evidence enough 


“to decide the case upon, but neither of them was bold enough 


todo this. The result is, that each became guilty before God 
for not doing his duty. Their effort at a compromise was a 
dismal failure. 

You and I will never be called upon to stand in exactly 
the same position as that in which these two men stood, and 
yet, in a general way; we shall doubtless be tempted as they 
were; for the human race, with its sinful tendencies, is always 
prone to try and evade the responsibilities that come to it. 
It has always been thus. In the Garden of Eden it began, 
and it has been the habit of men ever since. Eve tried to 
evade responsibility by throwing it on to the Tempter, and 
Adam set her an evil example in this matter. Achan tried 
the same thing, as did also King Saul. Even Aaron tried to 
throw off the responsibility of making the golden calf upon 
the people. In all of these cases the effort resulted in fearfal 
failure, for God was not to be deceived in any such way. 

So in our times there come crises, when we see our duty as 
clearly as Pilate and Herod saw theirs, but we do not want 
to go forward and perform it; and so we look around for some 
way in which to evade it. The father ‘eels that the child 





should be spoken to about its eternal welfare, but he dislikes 
to do this, and so throws the responsibility on to the mother. 
In thie way the child grows up without a word ever being 
said to it by the father about its immortal interests, I have 
met many such cases, and so has every pastor. It may be 
that it is the Sunday-school teacher that shirks in the same 
way, and thinks that it is the duty of the pastor to speak to 
the child; and so, in only too many cases, the duty remains 
undone. In church work, the same holdstrue. Many of the 
members, who feel that they ought to do something to sustain 
the prayer-meeting, excuse themselves by saying inly that 
tle elders are the ones to do this, and so they leave their 
duty undone. So the true and the right is pressed to the 
wall, and the wrong walks abroad triumphantly. There are 
very few in this world who can trathfully say that at all 
times, and in all cases, they have faced their responsibility 
and done as well as they could. We are in the same category 
with Pilate and Herod, whom we to-day so severely condemn. 

But did these two men get away from their responsibility? 
Not at all; they rather increased it. And, in the same way, 
all effort to evade the duties that God gives us will prove 
vain. If Pilate had sajd, “T find no fault in this man, and 
I will not condemn him, or even send him to Herod, even 
though the heavens fall,” he would hgve done his duty, and 
would have won the praise of the world. As it was, he drew 
down upon himself the condemnation of all ages. The only 
way for you and me to act is to do the right, though all the 
world is against us, and leave the consequences with God. 
In this way we shall receive the praise of God, and, in the 
long run, the praise of all mankind as well. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall and review by questions what was done to Jesus 
during the night and very early on Friday morning, as has 
been previously taught. What had the priests and elders 
decided should be done with Jesus, their prisoner? But 
without the consent of the Roman governor they had no 
power to punish with death, and that is why “the whole 
company of them rose up, and brought him before Pilate.” 
Pilate was a Roman whom Cesar the emperor had appointed 
to rule for him over the country of Judea. He did not live 
in Jerusalem, but had a palace there, and came to the city 
with his soldiers to stay during all the great festivals, to pre- 
vent disturbance or riots while crowds of strangers were in 
Jerusalem, as there were at that very time. What great 
feast had they come to keep? 

Before Pilate the Governor.—Jesus was taken into the judg- 
ment-hall, the place where the governor held his court and 
tried the prisoners who were brought before him. (If possi- 
ble, show to the class a picture of Christ before Pilate, or 
some similar scene which may give a truthful idea of it.) 
The Jews and the priests would not go into the judgment- 
hall, because it was against their law to enter the house of a 
Gentile at the time of the passover. They were too holy to 
go into Pilate’s house, but none too holy to plan Low to take 
the life of Jesus Christ even by hatred and deceit. So Pilate 
stepped down from his judgment-seat, and went out to the 
Jews to ask what Jesus had done. 

They Accused Him.—Pilate knew that it was for envy and 
hatred they had delivered Jesus to him, and they knew that 
they must charge something against Jesus which would make 
Pilate willing to sentence him to death. They began to 
accuse or charge him with stirring up strife among the peo- 
ple, and keeping them from paying taxes to Cesar. How 
false and wicked that was! The Jews themselves hated to 
pay taxes, and despised the tax-gatherers, while Jésus had 
once worked a miracle when Peter needed to pay a tax. Do 
you remember where Peter found a piece of money? They 
said Jesus stirred up strife; was there ever a peacemaker like 
Jesus? What was the song the angels sang when he was 
born, about peace on earth and good-will? The Jews told 
Pilate that Jesus called himself a king, and they hoped that 
Pilate would surely want him put out of the way for fear that 
if Jesus should be king he might lose his own place and power. 
Pilate went back to the prisoner standing there with a calm 
face, and asked him, “ Art thou the King of the Jews?” 
Jesus owned that he was a king, but he said, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world.” 

“ T Find No Fault’—Pilate went again to the Jews, who 
were eagerly waiting to hear what Pilate would decide. He 
said to them all, the chief priests and the crowd, “I find ho 
fault in this man.” Noone had appeared to charge him with 
any wrong-doing; how could they,—for this prisoner was the 
only man who never, neversinned? If Pilate had sent for 
witnesses to defend the prisoner, and tell of the good he bad 
done, his palace could not have held the people who might have 
said, “ He saved my life,” “He cured my child,” “He opened 
my éyes.” Can you tell of any who might have come to 
prove his good works? How many might have said, “He 
gave me bread when I was hungry”? Where were Jesus’ 
disciples? Did even one send to Pilate to say that he could 
prove that Jesus never broke any law, and was always a 








peacemaker? Only one of Jesus’ friends went boldly to 
Pilate, and that was after Jesns was dead. When Pilate 
said, “I find no fault in this man,” he might have let Jesus go 
free; but thé people were more angry than before, and said 
that Jesus had been going all through the country stirring 
up the people and teaching from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
Before Herod the King.—The people knew that Pilate hated 
the Galileans, and that he was an enemy of Herod, the king 
or ruler of Judea, and they thought Pilate would hate Jesus 
more if they said he was from Galilee. But when he heard 
that, he thought he could put on Herod the trouble of 
deciding what should be done with Jesus. So he sent him 
with a guard to Herod; for he too was in Jerusalem at that 
time. What good man was beheaded to please the wicked 
mother of a dancing girl? It was this Herod, before whom 
she danced, who sent soldiers to cut off the head of John the 
Baptist. He was glad when he saw Jesus, He had heard 


/much about him, and he had been afraid it was John, whom 


he feared had risen from the dead. He had heard of the 
miracles uf Jesus, and wanted to see him do some great and 
wonderful thing. Jesus knew all of Herod’s sinful life, and 
that he had wanted to kill him when he was preaching in 
Galilee. Jesus would not do a miracle to save himself or to 
please a curious and criiel king. Herod asked him many 
questions; but he answered nothing, even though the priests 
and scribes stood by, falsely churging him with wrong-doing. 

Mocked by Herod's Men of War.—Herod and his soldiers 
then mocked Jesus, They were angry at his silence, and 
reviled him by cruel words. They put on him a gorgeous 
robe, in mockery of his claiming to be a king, and then sent 
him back to Pilate. Herod could find no proof of anything 
against him, and no reason why he should sentence him to 
death. 

Herod and Pilate Made Friends.—They had been angry 
and offended at some things which one or the other had 
done. But Pilate pleased Herod by sending him such an 
important prisoner, and giving him an opportunity to decide 
for him; so they made peace together. The king and the 
governor, both wicked, cruel men, found something to be 
glad over, while the true King, who.was their real Judge, 
the Lord of all the earth, was mocked and set at nought by 
soldiers, priests, elders, and scribes. Suppose you had seen it 
all, would you have spoken one word for Jesus? Would you 
have dared to speak to him in love, or even looked in pity on 
his pale face? Would you have shown him that you were 
his friend? Are you ready now to speak a word for Jesus 
before those who care nothing for him? Even now he is 
sometimes treated as he was that Friday morning, when by 
seven o’clock he had been before two high-priests, before the 
council of the Jews, before Pilate the governor, Herod the 
king of Galilee, and was again in Pilate’s judgment-hall, 
What had Pilate said of him, as given in our golden text? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
‘Canon oF DURHAM. 


Eastern Justicr.—A strange contrast does an Eastern 
court of justice present to our idea of the dignity and decorum 
of a judicial trial. In the earlier and patriarchal times, jus- 
tice was administered by those who “sat in the gate,”—the 
natural chiefs of the place, the elders and nobles or sheikhs, 
so picturesquely depicted by Job (Job 29: 10-17). “The 
gate” was the open space always kept just within the gate- 
way of town or village, the ordinary placé of assembly. Every 
traveler will recall the open space within the Jaffa gate of 
Jerusalem, where the country folk gather for market, and 
‘the laborers wait to be hired. Here were tried or heard all 
sorts of cases. There was no distinction between civil and 
criminal. Every man who had a grievance rushed to the 
gate, and in the loudest tones pleaded his own cause, I have 
often seen this primitive tribunal in the remoter villages 
both of Africa and Syria. The elders sit silently and solemnly 
while the litigants declaim. Not so the bystanders, who 
invariably assume the functions of an amateur jury, and freely 
criticise the pleadings. But, however vociferous the debate 
during the trial, all is hushed when the sheikh or the council 
of elders have given the final decision. In later times, and 
in large centers of population, this primitive tribunal gave 
place to the more organized courts held in the judgment-hall 
or area of the citadel or palace. Still, the mode of procedure 
was the same, and the judicial functions were not separated 
from the executive or military. Nor were they altogether 
so after the Roman conquest. Pilate was procurator; that 
is, he governed absolutely under the emperor, and had no 
questor, or judicial colleague; while the senatorial provinces 
were governed by proconsuls, but queestors presided in the 
law courts. 

Tue TrRiIsunALs In JERUSALEM.—In tracing the history 
of the varioug examinations which our blessed Lord had to 
endure, five in all, we must bear in mind the somewhat intri- 
cate relations of the different tribunals in Jerusalem under 
the Roman rule, and the very definite limitations of the 
powers of the local and sacerdotal authorities. The first 
































examination during the night before Annas, not mentioned 

by St. Luke, was absolutely informal; for he was not at this 

time recognized by the civil power, having been superseded 

by the Romans who had placed Caiaphas on histhrone, Not 

less informal was the examination before Caiaphas; for it was 
expressly forbidden by the rules of the Sanhedrin to try any 
Capital cases by night. The Mishna says: “Cases of money are 
heard in the daytime, and may be determined in the night. 
Capital causes are tried in the day, and finished in the day. 
Judgment is passed the same day, if it be for acquitting; but 
if it be for condemning, it is passed the day after. Blessed be 
the judge who leaveneth his judgment,” which is further ex- 
plained, “ who delays his judgment, and lets it rest all night, 
that he may sift out the truth.” And, again, there was a 
further rule: “ Let them not judge on the Sabbath, or on the 
eve of the Sabbath, nor on the eve of a feast-day.” Conse- 
quenily it was only in the morning that the Sanhedrin or 
council could legally assemble. “As soon as it was day, the 
elders... came together.” Yet still they would have been 
breaking their law had they tried their prisoner. They con- 
sequently only formulated charges. They would doubtless 
plead that, as the power of life and death had been taken 
from them by the Romans, they could not be said to be trying 
acapital case. It is true that, as in the case of Stephen, not 
long afterwards, the Jewish punishment of stoning to“death 
was sometimes inflicted. But this was done by the populace, 
without a formal sentence. Josephus relates that Ananias 
the high-priest was deposed by Albinus, the successor of Fes- 
tus, for having exceeded his powers in delivering the brother 
of Jesus and some others to be stoned, and for assembling the 
Sanhedrin without his consent. 

“Tuey Were Instant witH Loup Votces.”—The inter- 
rogations, the constant interruptions, the discussions with the 
accusers, the appeals to the crowd in the Pretorium, all are 
illustrated by the proceedings in Oriental judgment-halls 
to-day. I once witnessed such a trial in a town in Mesopo- 
tamia. A Circassian colony in the neighborhood had an evil 
repute as thieves and highwaymen. Some horses had been 
stolen. A Circassian was caught shortly afterwards; and 
though his character was the only evidence of guilt, he was 
brought by the angry crowd before the kadi, in the town-hall 
of the place. After some minutes of shouting and gesticula- 
tions, the judge, who sat at the end of the hall on his carpet, 
with his scribe and some dignitaries round him, inquired the 
charge, which was very vague. He declined to condemn the 
man, on which the turbulent mob began to use threats. Some- 
what intimidated, the judge said he would speak to the accused 
in private. The man was led round, and the judge and de- 
fendant disappeared behind a curtain. My guide observed, 
as if it were a matter of course, that they had withdrawn to 

_ arrange a byjpe. Soon they returned, and the mob began to 
ery out for sentence. It was evident the prisoner had not 
been able to satisfy the demands of the judge; for he solemnly 
declared, not that the man was guilty, but that Circassians 
were thieves, and sentenced him to one hundred strokes of 
the bastinado at once, and to be kept in prison till the horses 
or their value should be restored. This is a trivial common- 
place instance, but enough to explain the many allusions in 
Scripture to unjust judges. 
The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE CHARGES DISMISSED. 


PERVERTS OUR NATION. 
Hk STIRS UP THE PEOPLE. 





FORBIDS TO GIVE TRIBUTE. 
CLAIMS TO BE & KING. 





I FIND NO FAULT IN THIS MAN. 








FALSE PROFESSIONS. 


PILATE HEROD 


FOUND NO FAULT IN DESIRED TO SEE 


JESUS; 
BUT, INSTEAD OF 
ACQUITTING | ACCEPTING 
HIM, HE 
SENT HIM TO HEROD. SET HIM AT NAUGHT. 








* And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say?” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ The head that once was crowned with thorns.” 
“ Hark! ten thousand harps and voices.” 

“ Behold, where in a mortal form.” 

“ Hail, thou once despised Jesus.” 

“ Oh, what will you do with Jesus?” 

* Look, ye saints: the sight is glorious.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 
How blind men are to the worth and power of Jesus! 


treating him with hatred, with scorn, or with indifference ; 
not one of them seeing him as he was or as he is, or giving 
him reverence or love. Yet it was not because the men of 
that day were unlike, but because they were like, the men 
of to-day, that they were thus blind and misguided. 

Not the worst men, but those of the better classes, weré 
thus blind to the admirableness of the Son of God. . The 
Jewish rulers were religious men, but they were wedded to 
their ideas of religion, and were not open to the truth when 
it came in a form so different from their expectations. Some 
of them at least thought they were doing God service when 
they sought the death of Jesus. And this shows the danger 
that well-disposed men are in, of clinging to traditional forms 
of belief in opposition to God’s truth as newly brought before 
them, 

Pilate could see a good side to Jesus, and had no fault to 
find with him; but Pilate was not ready to do right at all 
risks, and to die, if need be, rather than do wrong. Here is 
illustrated the peril of us all when it costs something to do 
right as we see it, and we shrink from the cost, 

Herod had a curious interest in Jesus; but when Herod 
could get no help from Jesus in the line of his mere curiosity, 
he was ready to turn away from him, leaving him in the 
hands of those who would do him injustice. Hew liable we 
are to lose interest in a search for truth, when the first dis- 
closures in that direction are unsatisfactory ! 

The soldiers of Herod, taking the cue from their master, 
jeered and scoffed at Jesus; simply because of the evil in 
their natures, not because of their thought of any evil in him. 
How much of this spirit there is in mankind generally, from 
boyhood upward ; and how wrong it is! 

At the very time that the Jews, and Pilate, and Herod, 
and his soldiers, were Better agreed in their hostility to Jesus 
than in anything else, Jesus was a better friend to them each 
and all than any one of them had in all the world besides, 
If only they had seen the truth as it was, how startled they 
would have been; yet they were to blame for doing as they 
did even in their lack of full knowledge. And their example 
ought to be a warning to all of us. 

The story is told of a little boy who, with his playmates on 
the street, made sport of a stranger passing them, whose face 
was scarred and marred, and whose form was distorted, as if 
some terrible accident had happened to him. It was simply 
an exhibit of culpably thoughtless cruelty on the boy’s part; 
but imagine that boy’s shame when, on reaching his home, 
he found that stranger there, and was told by his mother 
that that man had risked his life to save that’ boy from a 
burning house, and that the marks he bore, over which the 
street boys had jeered, were a result of his periling his life 
for the one who had now made himself merry over those 
proofs of the good man’s love! 

How will it be when those who have scoffed at Jesus here 
meet him face to face, as the One who died for them? Will 
it be a sufficient excuse that they didn’t realize it all at the 
time? Is it safe to treat any child of God contemptuously ? 
“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.” ! 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is easigr to go with the crowd than to go against it. 
Whether it is to applaud or to denounce another, the popular 
voice influences many an individual apart from his convic- 
tions. The crowd may be right, or it may be wrong; but its 
being a crowd doesn’t settle that question. 

The fact that a charge is made against a man publicly, is 
no proof that that charge is true; but the mere making of a 
false charge publicly may in itself bring out as important 
results as if the charge were true. It is often our duty, 
as it was Pilate’s, to refrain from accepting a publicly made 
charge against another as having any basis in truth. 

To say that we find no fault in an accused man, is well as 
far as it goes; but that is not always enough for us to Bay. 
It may be our duty to protect him against those who say 
there is fault in him. 

How pleasant it is to push off on to another an unpleasant 
responsibility! And what a temptation in this line there is 
‘when one comes to us for help or counsel! 

There. are times when answering a question is a duty, and 
there are times when it is not. We need the spirit of Jesus 
to enable us to decide and to act wisely at this point, 

What a spirit it is that prompts us to make sport of one 
who is a helpless sufferer ! 

It is easier to decline to act concerning the claims of Jesus, 
than it is to decide what to do in view of them. The Pilates 
and Herods of this world afe continually putting off the Christ 
on to each other, in their effort at avoiding the responsibility 
of action in the premises. 

A common pursuit, whether of good or of evil, helps men 





Here, in this lesson, we find Jew and: Roman and Galilean |, 


to see eye to eye for the time being. Differences are easiest 
healed when they are lost sight of through both parties look. 
ee ee ee 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_— ~——. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving jt an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sanday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
néls. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





THE ZXPLORATION OF PALESTINE BY 
MAJOR CONDER* 


After having composed the Memoirs accompanying 
the great map of the Palestine Exploration Fund, con- 
tributed largely to the Quarterly Statements, and pub- 
lished no less than eight books independently, Major 
Conder now becomes the author of another volume,— 
one honored by admission into the series of The World’s 
Great Explorers. As an epitome of moderate compass, 
it is intended to offer a rambling review of the Holy 
Land, based upon his acquaintance with it as a map- 
maker. He desired to act as Captain Stewart's assistant, 
he acknowledges, when the engineering work was begun 
in 1872; and, in consequence of the sudden illness of this 
officer, Major Conder was, he adds, “ fortunate in being 
selected, at the age of not quite twenty-four years, to 
command the Survey Expedition.” He continued to 
command until the autumn of 1875, when the Algerine 
Moslems at Safed, as he expresses it, “broke his head 
badly with a club ;” thén he was very properly relieved 
by Lieutenant Kitchener, who finished the survey of the 
western territory. 

However, in 1881, when the Fund, doubtless at Major 
Conder’s instigation, decided to invade Eastern Pales- 
tine, where the American Society had begun to survey, 
the Turkish Government flatly refused to prolong its 
firman or to permit the English Fund to send a new 
expedition among the Arabs beyond the Jordan, for the 
very good reason that great excitement was then pre- 
vailing among its subjects in Gilead and Moab, just 
before the Druzes actually rebelled in the north, and, in 
the south, just before the massacres in Alexandria and 
the murder of Professor Palmer actually occurred. Still, 
so strong was Lieutenant Conder’s eagerness to seize 
this field, that he disregarded the prohibition of the new 
sultan, eluded the watch of the Turkish spies, secretly 
stole across the river Jordan, and proceeded to set up his 
theodolite at the risk of his own life and at the peril of 
the party under his charge. Here he operated under 
the notorious Adwan chief Qablan, until the Beni-Sakhr 
Arabs reported him to the Governor of Damascus, and 
he was peremptorily ordered out of the country,—an 
officer of the English army in disobedience to the will of 
the sovereign and local authorities of a foreign land. 
And while there, instead of connecting his survey on 
the north with that of the first American expedition, 
and joining his map to theirs, as he would be expected to 
do, he went straight to the very ; round covered by the 
American expedition that actually did accomplish some- 
thing, and, after only two’ months’ work, brought back 
merely @ map of the same ground. In other words, he 
carried into this territory a completed map of about six 
hundred square miles, on the scale of one inch to the 
mile, took the American Survey’s base-line, used its 
whitewashed stone-piles of triangulation, and then tri- 
umphantly marched out of this territory with its maps 
henceforward hisown! Yet Major Conder fails to men- 
tion the fact that two American éxpeditions had explored 
Eastern Palestine before him, although this his last book 
professes to be a history of Palestine exploration. 

Major Conder’s new volume is certainly a very clever 


the author into every nook and corner of Western 
Palestine, and from his intimate association with 
the natives, it comprises a kind and quantity of in- 
-telligence not found elsewhere. Much of this is valu- 
able, and cannot fail to convey a better knowledge of 


C. R. Conder. (The World’s Great Explorers and 





1 Note.—See extracts from “‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,” in the 
department of “ Worth Repeating.” 
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one. It is pleasantly written, and from the push of 
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many scenes entering into the histories of the Old and 
New Testaments. A few illustrations help to clear the 
text, and there are four charts, seven maps, and a full 
index. But some of its news is not valuable, and the 
trouble for the general reader will be a perplexity arising 
from inability to distinguish between the useful and the 
worthless, As-much space as the book itself contains 
would, indeed, be required to separate the two. 

From a glance at any page of the book, it is obvious 
that its writer’s object is to magnify himself as a “ great 
explorer,” whether he really has been such or not. Ac- 
cordingly, he is to be suspected when, as he frequently 
does, he attempts to convey the impression that he was 
the first one to find a certain site, or to recognize it as a 
biblical one; and especially when he tries to substitute 
a new locality of his own in place of one long since iden- 
tified by some good authority and now accepted by the 
world. 

As a natural sequel to this egoism, which often carries 
him too far and upon unsafe ground, Major Conder 
exhibits a trait of clinging to error after progress in the 
discovery of truth has proved him wrong. Having once 

‘expressed an opinion, he is wedded to it permanently. 
As an fllustration, his course in regard to the Pool of 
Bethesda may be cited. Some years-ago, he conceived 
that the Fountain of the Virgin, low down in the deep 
Kedron: valley, was Bethesda, the troubling of whose 
waters is mentioned in the Gospel of John. Now, aside 
from the improbability of the same water supply having 
been one thing—En Rogel—in the Old Testament, and 
quite another sort of thing, bearing a totally different 
name, in the New Testament, the position of the spring 
under an overhanging cliff is more than enough to 
render a probatikt or piscina impossible, the reservoir 
feature being essential to the Pool of Bethesda. At the 
same time, the situation in the deep valley is quite too 
narrow for that spacious stoa of five porches which the 
narrative of John requires. However, within the last 
few years the Algerine monks have beén laying open, 
within the court of the Church of St. Anne, the true site 
of Bethesda,—not alone the swimming-pool, probdatitz, 
But the stoa with its porches and the steps leading down 
to the water, together with a mosaic of the angel descend- 
ing to trouble the waters, which adorned an early church 
over the pool, and which still testifies how well early 
Christians knew where the genuine object was. And 
yet, when alhthe world to-day is recognizing the veri- 
table spot of most sacred—nay, heavenly—associations, 
and is hailing with joy this sure and momentous dis- 
covery, Major Conder alone shuts his ey to the light, 
has no words of thankfulness for the rescue, does not 
admit its beautiful correspondence with every require- 
ment in the Gospel, cannot take a backward step, and 
stubbornly adheres to the discrepant little fountain down 
the valley which he styles simply “ Bethesda,” while 
persistently mistranslating the name “House of the 
Stream,” instead of “ House of Mercy ” or “Compassion,” 
—as it conscious that to call it a pool would be a mis- 
nomer. 

For an example in the line of Major Conder’s mis- 
judgment, his singular reasoning in identification of 
Bamoth-baal may be cited. “Bamoth” is a biblical 
term signifying, primarily, “high places,” and, secon- 
darily, by synecdoche, “ pillars,” or “a stela,” such as 
the memorial Moabite stone; whence, argues Major 
Conder, if the term “bamoth” was applied to a memo- 
rial tablet, and‘a memorial tablet was a stone-monu- 
ment, then it may have been applied in ancient times to 
what we now style a “rude stone-monument;” and so, 
the instant he reached Mount Nebo, he picked out, upon 
its northern slope, a cromlech-dolmen (or box of three 
great flat stones, the fourth side being left open to the 
air, generally toward the east, covered by another slab 
a8 @ roof), and announced it as one of the altars of 
Balaam! And not because it is a “high place,” but 
simply because the mountain next toward the south 
abounds in such cromlech-huts, menhirs, and stone-cir- 
cles, he deciared, and still declares, it to be the Bamoth- 
baal of Balak and Balaam! Either he cannot or does 
not want to discern the solecism; beyond a question, 
both gtele and cromlechs are stone-monuments, and still 
there is a wide difference between a memorial stone 
inscribed and therefore historical, or even an altar raised 
in the time of the conquest and therefore equally his- 
toric, and the rude stone-monuments exceedingly nume- 
rous in Eastern Palestine,—far too numerous to be altars, 
—which are acknowledged by all authorities to be relics 
of prehistoric inhabitants. 

As ap inevitable consequence of his peculiarities and 
limitations, Major Conder’s new results require careful 
scrutiny, and are not to be accepted unless found to be 





resting on valid proofs fully stared, or approved by com- 
petent specialists. 


Not the idle or careless reader, but the philosophical 

student, is addressed in Professor George Stuart Fuller- 

ton’s pamphlet On Sameness and Identity, which forms 

the first number of the Philosophical Series of the Pub- 

lications of the University of Pennsylvania, Theauthor 

makes apologies for his dulness, but his serious pages 

are often marked by signs of an alert wit; he fears that 

he may seem to be indulging in hair-splitting, but in 

fact he is clear, methodical, and conclusive in his dis- 

cussion of a limited but fundamental division of philo- 

sophical thought. What might hastily be deemed an 

elaborate verbal quibble is soon perceived to be an inves- 

tigation of the whole subject of consciousness, percep- 

tion, sensation, and the reasoning process, as in or 
related to the mind, and as explanatory of the connec- 

tion between thing and idea, The author seems to have 
caught—-or rather to share—that straightforward clear- 

ness which, in all the fluctuations of philosophy, must 
give lasting value to Sir William Hamilton’s lectures; 

and his own distinctions in the first part of the pam- 
phliet, as well as his criticisms of Locke, McCosh, 
Spencer, and others, in the second part, may be followed 
by any reader of average mental strength, It is mani- 
festly impossible to summarize here an argument which 
in itself is unusua)ly close, and which may be deemed 
more conclusive in its original statements than in its 
somewhat extreme adherence, here and there, to a modi- 
fied but intense Berkeleyan idealism; but it is proper, 
while referring the philosophical student to the pam- 
phlet as one of the freshest dnd strongest of recent Ameri- 
can contributions to philosophy, to quote the two sen- 
tences which, after careful reading of the whole, seem 
best to summarize Professor Fullerton’s conclusions in 
the two parts of his discussion: “Men use the word 
‘identity’ to mark certain kindg of sameness in which 
there is little or no consciousness of duality, and they 
are not inclined to use it to mark sameness in which 
things are recognized as similar bat clearly distinct” (p. 
66). “An appeal to consciousness, unless the thing 
itself is in consciousness, is fatal” (p. 139). (106% 
inches, paper, pp. 156. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. ) 





A revised edition of James Fergusson’s History of 
Modern Architecture, brought down to date by . Robert 
Kerr, professor of architecture in King’s College, Lon- 
don, is about to appear; and it will be followed, next 
year, by a supplementary volume on Modern Architet- 
ture in America, by Montgomery Schuyler, On the 


| appedrance of the latter it will probably be well to note, 


in this column, some conditions of American architec- 
tare. Meanwhile, in one’s observations of buildings and 
of such collections of sketches as those contaiaed in the 
handsome and suggestive pamphlet devoted to the Archi- 
tectural Exhibit, Cincinnati, 1889, two broad general ten- 
dencies are noticeable: First, the considerable abandon- 
ment of mere flimsy eccentricities of alleged Queen Anne 
domestic architecture; and, second, a construction of 
ecclesiastical edifices in comparatively low and spread- 
ing masses, with or without a separate tower, but almost 
always without a high steeple from the roof or at the 
fron’, as in the old Sir Christopher Wren or “ Gothic” 
styles. (12) 9} inches, paper, plates 48. Price, $1.00.) 


The strength of the Protestant element in the Church 
of England during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies has been made newly apparent in Dr. Gilbert W. 
Child’s learned and exhaustive study of Church and 
State Under the Tudors (Longmans, Green, & Co.), 
which proves that “apostolical succession ”’ and non- 
recognition of the ecclesiastical powers of Continental 
churches were, to say the least, not magnified in the 
earlier years of the Anglican reformation. The same 
idea is more popularly stated and emphasized in Pro- 
fessor Henry Eyster Jacobs’s The Lutheran Movement in 
England during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward 
VL, which, with clearness, compactness, and conclu- 
siveness, shows how great was the doctrinal, devotional, 
scriptural, and liturgical debt of the English Church to 
the Lutheran. It covers ground not elsewhere to be 
studied in a single volume, and is welcome to students 
of the ecclesiastical history of animportanttime. (836 
inches, cloth, pp. xv, 376. Philadelphia: G. W. Fred- 
erick. Price, $2.00.) 


Though not professedly a reply to Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace’s comprehensive presentation of Darwinism, Sir 
J. W. Dawson’s Modern Ideas of Evolution, as Related to 





Revelation and Science, is, in effect, an able criticism of 


the positions advanced. in that work. Weismann’s very 


conservative theory of heredity, in its bearing upon evo- 
lution, is of course discussed; and Principal Dawson, 
from a great store of scientific knowledge, points out 
some inconsistencies and evidences of haste on the part 
of the Darwinians, or even the theistic evolutionists, 


who unite dogmatic positiveness with a habit of making 
decennial changes in their platforms and arguments, 
The study of theistic ontology is the gainer because of 
the labors of men like Principal Dawson, who are neither 
“ afraid of evolution,” nor engaged in a scramble to accept 
its statements. (74>5} inches, cloth, pp. 240. London: 
The Religious Tract Society; Chicago: Fleming H, 
Revell. Price, $1.50.) 


Any religious or industrial book by Washington Glad- 
den is pretty sure to be bright and stimulating, as well 
as earnest and constructive. The essays which he calls 
Burning Questions (and which, oddly, are reprinted in 
this country from English plates, without copyright) 
discuss such themes as the existence and manifestation 
of God, man’s personal responsibility, the function of 
prayer, immortality, the character of Christ, and the 
credibility of the Gospels. Philosophic, scientific, theo- 
logical, and scholastic questions are freely introduced 
and frankly discussed, but not in any intricate or over- 
critical manner, As the purpose is directly practical, 
so the effect is constantly that of strengthening a Chris- 
tian belief at once manly and fearless, and aiming at 
character as its direct fesult. (7}5} inches, cloth, pp. v, 
248. New York: TheCentury Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Mr. J. J. Jusserand’s The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakespeare is an unexpectedly good book, The author 
(a Frenchman, whose work is translated by Elizabeth 
Lee) gives a clear, methodical, and interesting account 
of the extravagant prose romances and tales by Malory, 
Lyly, Greene, Lodge, Sidney, Nash, and the rest; he 
writes without any utterance of impurity, though some- 
times discussing objectionable books; his knowledge has 
evidently been attained at first hand; and his pages are 
really a fair substitute for the booke—usually unimpor- 
tant—which he describes. Furthermore, his handsome 
pages are copiously illustrated by reproductions of quaint 
cuts, and by interesting heliogravure copies of unfamiliar 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sidney, and the 
Countess of Pembroke. (9X6 inches, cloth, pp. 483. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $6.00.) 


The brilliant volumes of Macaulay’s essays contain no 
more characteristic or useful biography in miniature than 
that devoted to Lord Clive, The author’s well-known 
powers of antithetic and picturesque delineation are soap- 
plied asto make the essay permanently useful for reference. 
Nevertheless, Sir Charles Wilson’s new life of Lord Clive, 
in the Engiish Men of Action series, holds its own in 
comparison with its brilliant predecessor; for, though 
less attractive in mere externals of style, it is of course 
fuller; and while its general lines of commendation are 
like Macaulay’s, it leaves, on the whole, a stronger im- 
pression of impartial and dispassionate judgment, It is 
the best available brief history of the establishment of 
English rule in India, and as such is welcome, (735 
inches, cloth, pp. vi, 221. London and New York: Mae- 
millan & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 





Actual tests in the home have shown that bright little 
children may get both pleasure and benefit from Jennett 
Humphreys’s Laugh and Learn: The Easiest Book of 
Nursery Lessons and Nursery Games, an illustrated eol- 
lection of letters, sentences, and divers amusements, 
which is cleverer and more helpful than most volumes 
of its class. The games prove to be simple and amusing, 
for the most part, though a few are a little puzzling for 
youngsters, The English origin of the book does not 
unfit it for American children; but its use should be 
accompanied by some oversight by parents or teachers, 
as regards omissions or modifications of the less intelli- 
gible or profitable pages. (746 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 256. London: Blackie and Son; New York: 
Scribner and Welford. Price, $1.25.) 


The Society for Photographing Relics of Old London 
has been doing good work, for some years, in perpetuat- 
ing the actualities—or even the memories—of various 
gates, buildings, statues, inscriptions, and graveyards of 
the British metropolis. Some results of its work are 
prettily and cheaply made available for general study’ 
in a pamphlet called Quaint London, consisting of litho- 





graphic reproductions of photographs, accompanied by 






and vigorously calls “ not yet” to the hurried scientists 


















































































































brief descriptive text. (746 inches, 
paper, pp. 22, London: Truslove and 
Shirley; New York: Scribner and Wel- 
ford. Price, 50 cents.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
dng rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
taser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
guch a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upbn the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


For tired brain use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. O. C, Stout, Syracuse, N, Y., says: 
“T gave it to one patient who was unable to 
transact the most ordinary business, because 
his brain was ‘tired and confused’ upon the 
least mental exertion. Immediate benefit 
and ultimate recovery followed.” 


FALL ISSUES. 


All books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price, 

THE PASTOR AMIDST HIS FLOCK. 

zyemenoe G > * Willcox, D.D., ay aie p taee 
Pexscal somn 185 pages. 12mo. 

A ow wren of practical lenmanest on the 
whole range of pastoral duties, drawn from many 
con ears of WE ay and observation. toe Ad in ine 

value for theological students an 











Semieas, HISTORY AND enetnn- 
=. Cietn gua. 8. Osborn, LL.D. 312 pages. Large 


The events of Scripture story narrated, with de 
nh treed f the scenes where they occurred. A 
class-book for students, by an experienced weet 
. _THESTORY OF THE TUNES, By Heze 

Butterworth. 257 pages. 12mo. iscuts. Cloth, mn . 

Sketches of authors of favorite tunes, and enemy his- 
tory. A companion to “The Story of the Hy 

PRAYER AS A Tupeer ANDA FACT. 
By the Rev. D., W. Faunce, D.D. 250 pages. 12mo, §1. 


Ably written ; it received the Fletcher prize for 1889, 
~r siptul euswests the whole rationale of prayer, with many 
suggestions for thoughtful minds, 


FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY. 
For the International 8S. 8, Lesyons, January to July, 
1891. An invaluable book for teachers. By the Rev 
David Gregg, D.D., and the Rev. L. W. Mudge, D.D. 
12mo. Cloth, #1. 25; stout paper, back, 50 cents. 

GOnD's JEWELS: Their Dignity and Des- 
Gag. By the Rev. W. Y. Full 1% pages. 

Many cuts, Cloth, @ cents. 


Facts concerning the patpstpal known gems, finel, 

applied to Christian character and life. f 
THE LI OF CHRIST IN pacrens 

ANDSTORY. By Mrs. L. 8. Houghton, Over 

cuts. 205 pp. 4to. Cloth, $1.50; extra gilt, beveled 

boards, ¢2. 


A carefully written and sumptuous volume for 
pent enriched by many choiceengravings. Acom- 
panion to “ The Bible in Picture and story.” 

PILeRInM’s PROGRESS. By John Bun 7 
S24 pages. 4to. 127 cuts. Cloth, $1.50; gilt, beveled, ¢2. 

Anew and by oh edition, with Life of Bunyan. 

type and fine illustrations. 


AMERICAN HEROES al MISSION 
ELDS. Edited pe H. C, Haydn, D.D. 


Brief and interesting sketches of lives worthy of 
me imitation by all American youth. 


WINNIE LORIMER’S VISIT. By Chara B. 
Conant. 277 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 

The happy influence of a ~ ant consistent 
Christian girl in a skeptical family. 

BESIDE STILL WATERS, Rl Ella Clifford, 
255 pages. i2mo. 4cuts, Cloth, $1.10. 

Astory of modern life, with many wholesome and 
suggestive lessons. 

TALKS TO BOYS. By Eleanor A. Hunter. 
112 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Frank and familiar talks about things of deep in- 
terest to boys, by one who loves them. 


Feur beoks by the popular authoress, Mrs. M. D. 

7s. #to. Fully illustrated, illuminated cover. 
each. Pape r, 25 cents each ; boards, 30 cents; 
eet in a box $1.20. 


euanow AND SUNSHINE—AND JERRY. 
NELLIE’S DREAM; and Other Stories. 
EFFIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
THE STORY OF TOM. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., and 34 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Rochester, 9% StateSt. Chicago, 122 Wabash Av. 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


LEADING attraction in this number is an article, entitled 
“Our Italy,” by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER—the first of a 
short series of richly illustrated papers on Southern Califor- 

nia. THEODORE CHILD continues his articles on South America, 
describing in his usual brilliant style the results of his recent obser- 
Commercial 


which preceded it, is fully illustrated with drawings by leading 
American artists. An interesting description of “Der Meister- 
trunk: the Pestival Play of Rothenburg,” with illustrations from 
drawings by OrTo WALTER BECK, iscontributed by E.W. MEALEY. 


rative of “A Winter Journey to Japan.” Professor W. M. SLOANE 
cofitributes an article on “Princeton JU; 

BYERS one on “Switzerland and the Swiss.” 
number includes “A Halloween Wraith,” /by WILLIAM BLACK, il- 
lustrated 4 Aad SMALL; “Madriléne; or, the Festival of the Dead,” 


ment appears of DauDeEtT’s “Port Tarascon: The Last en- 
tures of the Illustrious Tartarin,” with the usual number of illus- 


by Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, with 
numerous illustrations by HOWARD PYLE. Among the short po- 
" by JULIAN HAWTHORNE; 
“The World Runs On,” by ROSE 
“On Waking from a Dreamless Sleep,” 
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by GeorGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and 
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New Books. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


By Henry Wapswortu LonGrFEL- 
Low. Illustrated with 22 full-page 
photogravures, and about 400 text illus- 
trations of Indians, Indian costumes, im- 
plements, arms, etc., by FrepERic Rem- 
INGTON. With asteel portrait. Bourid 
in full buckskin from designs by Mrs, 
Henry WHITMAN. 8vo, $6.00. 


William B. Weeden. 


Economic and Social History of New 
England, 1620-1789. With an Appendix 
of Prices. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.50, 
A work of great value; the fruit of long 
study and research ; written in a strong, at- 
tractive style. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Nature, Lectures, and Addresses; 
and Representative Men. In one vol- 
ume. $1.00. 


Ascutney Street. 


A Story by Mrs. A. D.T. Warrney, 
author of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, ” 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

One of Mra. Whitney’s characteristic stories, 
—wholesome, inspiring, and altogether inter- 
esting. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


_4s-Emong children.”—Journal of 


Helpful and sping Books, 


AUNT HANNAH, AND MARTHA, AND 
JOHN. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden) and Mas. 
C. M. Livineston, 12mo. $1.50, 

Aunt Hannah is the aunt of cand two minister 
(John), and Martha is his wite, and two delightful 
women they are. The story has to do with the trials, 
joys, and perplexities of a minister's life, and is 
deciiediy pointed, , graphic, and full of “ hits.” Both 
pe yd and people will find valuable suggestions and 
‘ood for thought. 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrations by W. L. Taylor. 
12mo, 512 pages, $1.50. A sequel to that most popular 
of all children’s books, “ Five Little Peppers, and 
How They Grew.” 

“ Margaret Sidney stands side by side with Louisa 
Alcott in fresh, unstilted style, in refined gree 4 


and in pure and wholesome 5 of home-li 
Education, Boston. 


HERMIT ISLAND. By KaTHERINE LEE 
Bates, author of the $1000 prize story, “ Rose and 
Thorn, the prize poem, “Sunshine,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

“No story Miss Bates has written excels this in 
interest, and none ~ 7 it in fine delineation of char- 
acter. "— Union 8 ngna. 

“ Out of the ‘usual 0 aster of stories.”— Morning Star. 


STARTING POINTS. Compiled by Apzgre H. 
FAIRFIELD. I2mo. $1.00; gilt edges, $1.25. Uni- 
form with “ Helps by the Way.” 
“Itseems as if a parent could hardly make a mis- 

abe in potting this little lame in the bands of his 
I~ jections are all well chosen, and cannot 

fail to serve 5 an inspiration to a self- respecting, 
manly life.” — Watchman. 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. From the writings of 
Henry WAkpD BEECHER. Edited by Mary 
Srorrs Haywes. Introduction by Rossirer W. 
RaymMonn. 12mo. $1.00. 

“These extracts are full of the sparkle of 9 a 

We have here a collection of brilliants. Mr. Ray- 


mond’s analysis is marvelously acute, discriminat- 
ing, and eminently just.”—Golden Rule. 


Send for new catalogue, also prospectus of magazines. 


0, LOTHROP CO,, Publishers, Boston, 





In considering the pithens of 
A New Sunday-school 
. »Music Book, 


bear in mind that “‘ Laudes Domini for the 
Sunday School,” Dr. Robinson’s new book, 
is not only universally considered 


The Best 

ever made, but 

(1) It is Aalf as large again as most of 
the books, is bound in full cloth, will last 
ten eg at least,—and cote the same as 
the rest, $35.00 a hundr 

2) We offef a full sup sy to any respon- 

sible school, on trial for four wee 


Free of Charge, 


to be returned if not adopted. 
A single sample copy for 25 cents,— in 
stamps, if desired. Address 
THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 





PEACE ON EARTH, 
COOD WILL TO MEN. 


A New Christmas Service, 


Comprising am by Geibel, Goss, Hugg, 
Davis, and others. 


Price; 5 cents; $4.00 per 100 copies, No samples 
free. Address all orders to 


WILLIAM H. BONER & CO., 
1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEETOTALLER DICK: 
His Temptations, Struggles, and Triumphs. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. 
Author of ‘‘The Boy Travelers,” “The Young Nim- 
rods,” etc, 


Astory of goumery ane La 4 life in the United 
of travel and ad lands. 


busi 
and other aspects. Many ofthe views and in 
tionoare here published in book form for the first time, 
and are of great general interest. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 418 pp. ; 6 illustrations, $1.50, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York.. 
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Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a for each 
scholar will be sent you FREE of the 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 
TIRELY INCOLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq.y N.Y. 


Literal Translation of the Bible. 


The literal and idiomatic English translation of the 
Bible, by Ropert Youne, LL.D., author of the tees 
“ Analytical Concordance to the Bible.” differs 
all other versions, and is an important translation- 
Many infidel arguments are at once answered, Say 
by the correct Somat & of the _Hebrew_ phrases. 
ay py cloth. Price postace NK & 

GNALLS, Pu Pubs. 1 18 & 20 Astor P1., N.¥. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly 
for home and school. Science lessons, stories, 
$1.50 a year. Sample 


Chieage. 
Special Lessons for Primary Sunday Schools, 


SS ATALOGUE Now 


De om SENT FREE 
b= J a eae . OF ALL 


DY BO 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM, 13 COOPER UNION, N.Y, 


DS fae ny eM gh ee W. M. Bar- 
New York, writes: “I would aes ore 
a 810 @ for the long-sought-after In 
contained in Books of the _. Analyzed.” Why do 
ou not, tuen, also send 21 cents for this valuable 
ie handbook? H. 7. FRUEAUFP., Easton, Pa. 











Thelargest cireulation ofa 
400, 000; ical Iu the world. Tm 





fheology, old and new. 


Sunday-schoo! books. 
Send for catalogues. 
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BIBLE READING {)°P Grins Tree’ tec. 
SYMBOL GIFTS! ,,, _ ew Pian. Legon 


“OXFORD” - 


Teachers’ Bibles. 








rominent divi Se. 
Address, H. ANGELL 54 Fourth Ave., New York. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 
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Treasures for Teachers. 


For Schoot Music es 





SONG MANUAL.) 3.2.3. )5 
Complete Course in Gos., $8, $4.20, 94.80, se 
UNITED YOICER. ns, gupwrn | 18 


a 
Bor High Schools: 


SONG GREETING. By L. 0. Rime 
dozen. A good book, with the best tyne! 


Ne ie tes mibcaee 


oung Players’ Popular Coll’n, 61 pieces. 
oung People’s Classics, 62 pieces e 
3 . ty Fi 4 Sollecti ” +} f<reeny 
‘a ers. 
Cjassical Pian @ pieces 
Classics. Vol. 1. 4 pieces. 
Piano eee we 2 31 pieces. 
Sabbath Day M 33 pieces. 
Classic ¢hand Collection. 19 duets. |! 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 operas, 


CHOIR. LEADERS use as connie of | adapted 
‘our OCTAVO MUSIC. 
Sacred and Secular Selections, Glees, oe 
tets, Anthems, etc. Price generally not more 
than 6 to 8 cents per copy, and a few dimes 
i enough for a society or choir. Send 
for lists. 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


CO. H, Drraon & Oo., J. E. Drrson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. City. 1226 Chestnut St., Phila. 


New Christmas Music. 
OUR ROYAL PRINCE. 


A Christmas service of Scripture a song: by Ipae 
Pirt, containing the ustal right apa ut ine 
gram. Price, 5 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. |. 


Containing beautiful carols for Christmas. By C. H. 
SUNDBRLAND. Price, 5 cents each. 


GLIMPSES OF BETHLEHEM, No. 5. 





Carols, anthems, and responsive selidings. Price, & 


cents 
We have a full line of Christmas Music. Send for 


“Christmas Bulletin.” containing « list of all 
published. You can then 5 eopen all from one house, 


and save time and expense. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 





TWO HARVEST EXERCISES. 


AUTUMN’S BESPONSE TO Ing. New 
recitations and dialogues. By Mariom Wrst. 
Music by J. E. TrowBripox. 


HARVEST FRUITS. For the primary Gopart- 
BLOCK, 


ment. By Miss Lucy Wux 


Underwear, 


of Dry Goods, F 


O’NEILL’S, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York City, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 






ancy Goods, Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich Millinery, 
Flowers and Feathers, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men’s 

House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and Misses’ 
etc., ete. 
SPECIAL NOTICE .—We are now booking names for our Handsomely 
Illustrated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Catalo 
_ | free to any address, Send us your name at once, as 


e, which will be mailed 
edition is limited. 
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THE PRIGARY CLUSTER. Four exercises Jewels of Praise. | #225%" Address, 
for primary department, by Miss WHEBLOCK Rither of these have superior for all ooca- | 1085 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
different seasons. 15 cents, postpaid. Christmas 
HENRY D. NOYES & ©O., Boston. | 20% HULL, 150 Nassau Btrect, New York. 
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~ MATTHE’ EWS. 
We are Reliable Reliable Dealer 


BLACK SIL S. 


Also COLORED SILKS and SURAHMS, in the 
newest weaves and colors, from vents and 


NEW FALL GOODS 


Arriving daily from all parts of the world, 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


in in Sst, ony hing needed for home living, house a 


and for’ wear and adornment 0) 
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SAVE YOUR MONEY 
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lly salected from all markets to cover’ 
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A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 









A Great Sale of 


BLACK SILKS 


Commencing Senten, October 20, Seven 
Thousand Pieces of the best and most reli- 
able Black Silks manufactured will be 
placed on sale, 
Every weave and make that use and 
experience approve are represented. 

As the prices arranged for this perenne 
are fully 25 per cent below the 
values, it is a most excellent opportunity 
for all who wish to purchase ; 
Fabrics for immediate or for prospective 


service. 

The sale will take place in our Silk De- 
partment, on the Main Floor. Qualities 
and makes at less than $1.00 per yard will 
also be represented in our Basement Sales- 
room, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
Hastaxy Gonsnrren, 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We sak attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWHAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


on. ake Taras of be Babee qual ieee den ah ad ‘ 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 


: | Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made te order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


at. | De, Jaoger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 
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827 and 8299 Broadway, New York. 
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OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTiIcuRA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 

and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 


yh 


a eons and scaly 
nce its constant use realizes the fairest com- 

lexion and the.softest, 

iomain of the most advanced scientific knowl 
tosupply. se) 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
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UBIfOAM, 
FOR THE TEETH. 

3 WONDERFUL CL N 
ano PRESERVING QUALITIES, 


Deliciously Flavored. 


PRICE, 26 CENTS. SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 
of Rubifoam mailed free to any address. Manufacturers of the Celebrated Heyt’s German Cologne. 








The Cod 


jf BP That Helps to Relieve 


The Cold. 
The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 
is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HY POPHOSPHITES 
oF LIME AND SODA. 
The patient suffering from 
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CONSUMPTION, PO fi E ERYWHERE 
BRON CRITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR Waists and and Coes 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 


remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would Take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
it orate epete, It is a perfect emulsion. 
a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 


PTU SEELEY’S Hard Ba 
RUPTURE. (‘rrasace cure os inall curs 


WESTERN CORSET 


Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


1) STs “Louis, Mo 
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and Price List,” a 50- book, mailed on application. CORSET 
i. B. SEELE co., nailed on appllcati IA. 6000 SENS WAISTS 
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isfaction than any other.The best substitute for corsets 
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you care for-nice cooking utensils 
(and what good woman doesn’t?) 
write for illustrated circular, 
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BAKZER’s LIGHT | waste Consuming CANDLES are 

and it OT 
BREAKFAS I, Cc COCO Cc OA DRIP P | Pulladelphin,soleag’ts, United States, 
thanonsceatacda A Perfect Art Album, containing 


twenty-four Beautiful Pheote- 


-| FREE frT2P. s me wt mre pS Tea and 


Coffee culture, wilt be sent on receipt of youraddress, 
CHASE & SANBORN, 120 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


“ BOVININE. 


Extract from a paper read on DIET IN INTESTINAL DISEASES OF INFANTS, by Dr. I. N. Love, St. 
Mo.; Ex-president Mississippi V alley Medical Association; Consulting Physician City Hospital, St. Louis. 


As an aid to the nutrition of the child, whatever be the form of food given, I have found 
great satisfaction in the administration In the most delicate con- 
BOVININE. ditions of the alimentary 
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of raw liquid meat food known as 
canal, in all stages of innutrition from the most light down to eventypical cases of marasmus, 
I have given the BOVININE in doses ranging from five drops to a teaspoonful diluted 
with five or six times the amount of water, every two to four hours, with marked benefit. We 
often have to discontinue all milk food, and in such cases I have given the BOVININE 
for weeks at a time exclusively. I consider it an invaluable aid in these infantile cases, as 
well as in all forms of wasting disease of adult life. I base my conclusions upon practical 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, 
(By James Russell. Lowell. ] 


It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 
And morning in the young knight’s heart; 
Only the castle moodily 

Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 
And gloomed by itself apart; 

The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant’s cup. 


As Sir Launfal made morn through the dark- 
some gate, 
He band ware of a leper, crouched by tlie 


Who beaaeh with his hand and moaned as he 
sate; 
Anda loathing over Sir Launfal came. 


The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill 
The —_ *neath his armor ’gan shrink and 





wl, 
And bed its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall; 
For this man, so foul and ‘bent of stature, 
Ras harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn,— 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 


The leper raised not the gold from the dust : 

“ Better to me the - man’s crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me babe trom his door; 
That is no trye alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
ho gives from a sense’of duty ; 
But he whe gives a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of si ht, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite,— 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it, and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness 
before.” 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was numb and could not s 
For the weaver Winter its shroud oe spun ; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold 
sun; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 


Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his-earldom sate ; 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seekin the Holy Grail ; 
Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But pe in his soul the sign he wore, 

The b ee of oss suffering and the _ 


“¢ For Christ’s sweet sake, I nw an stil oo 
The hap Ppy y camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 

And white ds the icg-isles of Northern seas 

In the desolate horror of his disease. 


And Sir Launfal said: ‘‘I beheld in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree ; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, — 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and 
scorns,— 

And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds‘i in the hands and feet and side: 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, ' through ‘him, I give to thee!” 


Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Taunfal, and straight- 
way he 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and dust; 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s ‘brink, 
asd gave the leper to eat and drink, 
*Twas a moldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
*T was water out of a wooden bowl,— 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And a red wine he drank with his thirsty 
soul, 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place ; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before pr lorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that hood by the Beautiful Gate,— 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in man. 


His words were shed softer than leaves from the 
ine, 
And they a on Sir Launfal as snows on the 


rin 

Which ahante their softness and quiet in one 
With the sh unrest they float down upon; 
And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
“ Lo it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 


Didst fill at the streamlet ‘or me but now; 





observation in a large number of patients, and favorable experience in my own family, 


This crust is my body broken for thee, 
ood that died on the tree; 


This water His bl 
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The Holy is 

In whatso we pre spin 8 need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with hid alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me,” 





THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS! 


(Ww. A, Croffut, in The Hartford Courant.) 


This Fifty-first Congress is a very tough 
specimen. At least two of its members 
have exchanged blows. Two others have 
made a desperate attempt to “get at” 
each other. A representative has de- 
nounced a senator. There has at times 
been a regular blizzard of frozen rhetoric, 
and some of the epithets have struck the 
Speaker with a resounding whack, 

“On the whole,” said a senator in my 

resence one evening last week, “the 
ouse is composed of the hardest lot of 
fellows I ‘have ever seen together. Such 
an assault as Kennedy’s was never made 
before in the history of our government.” 

The remark get me thinking. I won- 
dered if it was true; and, while 80 won- 
dering, I resolved to find out. 

“ How does this Congress compare with 
past Congresses,” said I to myself, “in 
drinking, swearing, fighting, gambling, 
and other manifestations of- prutality ? 
And then I hunted up the record. 

I find that there has been considérably 
more than one personal encounter on the 
floor during every Congress on an average. 

In 1798 the first occurred, and greatly 
disgusted Washington, in retirement on 
his Mount Vernon farm. Roger Griswold 
of Connecticut had a violent contention 
with Matthew Lyon of Vermont, which 
ended in a quarrel, 

Lyon abused the Connecticut members 
for their position om a certain bill, and 
said, “I have a mind to come back there 
and teach you good manners.” 

“If you come, Lyon,” cried Griswold, 
**don’t forget to bring your woodensword!’ 
alluding to the fact that the Vermonter 
was drummed out of the army during the 
Revolution. Lyon, without a word, but 
in a frenzy of rage, crossed the room and 
deliberately spat in Griswold’s face. There 
was a motion to expel him, and during its 
pendency the offender made a speech in 
self-defense, which was so obscene that 
the nowemees of even that free-and-easy 
time could not indicate its purport. The 
motion to expel was defeated, whereupon 
Griswold ran over to Lyon’s seat, jerked 
him out of it, threw him down, and beat him 
on the floor of the House. Lyon escaped 
to the fireplace, and defended himself 
with the tongs, but was beaten again. 
Friends of the parties rushed into the 
melée, and the battle.came to an end only 
after considerable damage had been done. 

After that scene, spitting in the face 
became a fashionable method of beginning 
a fracas, between members in Washington, 
—like shaking hands at the commence- 
ment of a duel.. Two or three cases of 
swapping expectoration were reported un- 
der Jefferson’s administration, and several 
in succeeding years. At least one Presi- 
dent suffered the indignity. 

When Jackson came to Washington, he 
brought with him a quarrelsome reputa- 
tion. He had wounded two men in duels, 
and killed one, and had received two 
wounds in street fracases, one of which, 
from the hand of Thomas H. Benton, he 
bore consciously all his life. It was said 
that “ Old Hickory” had been in a dozen 
duels and a hundred personal fights when 
he entered the White House. 

Duels between congressmen were com- 
mon, but they were not often deadly. 
Men believed that if they were called 
“liars” or “cowards,” only blood—a 
greater or smaller quantity, as the case 
might be—would wipe out the stain of the 
iaikener. And it seemed to make no dif- 
ference whether it was contributed from 

the arteries of the offender or the person 
whom he had injured. Anybody’s blood 
would do. 

This spirit has nag ps passed away. 
I do not believe there will ever be another 
duel by or between con men. Even 
gentlemen from the Gulf States regard it 
as a preposterous and imbecile method of 
settling disputes. In reply to my question, 
Qongressman Breckenridge of Arkansas 
said: “I shall never fight if it is avoid- 
able. If attacked, I suppose I should try 
to get away, or defend myself as best I 
could; but I had a good deal rather be 
thrashed than draw a revolver on a man, 
and I had rather be kicked down Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue than to shoot a man.” And 


stall his election, Mr. Breckenridge is far 
too enlightened and humane a man to 
ae been even remotely a party to that 
i) . ; 

lintroduced this topicin General Banks’s 
presence the other day. “Ah!” sighed 


the venerable man, “this Congress lacks 
the vee amy and the self-respecting dig- 
nity of the Congress from 1855 to 1860.” 


The old gentleman’s kindly memory mis- 
leads him. Was it not in those two Con- 
gresses that Grow knocked Keitt down 


under the ’table; that Washburn 
scalped Bar. e; that Wilson defied 
Butler; that Burlingame and Brooks 


a to kill one another with rifles, 
and t Potter and Pryor selected a 
locked-up room for their duel with bowie 
knives? 

Never since. Washington saluted the 
First Oongress have there been so many 
total abstainers and so few drunkards in 
that body as there are now. For the first 
time is it highly respectable and rather 
fashionable to say “I do not drink.” 
Probably a majority of both houses do 
take a drink occasionally, at least of beer, 
but only two or three members of the 
Senate, and half-a-dozen members of the 
Howse, are conspicuous as hard drinkers. 
Half a century ago all the members 


’ | drank, and Malf of them were occasionally 


drunk. Maudlin scenes were common on 
the floor. Now they are very rare, though 
Senator Riddleberger got in some amusing 
demi-semiquavers last year. 

Our grandfathers saw the time when 
drunkenness was as common as sobriety is 
now; when it was vere that guests at 
a dinner would end by rolling upon the 
floor, and when it was the duty of every 
bachelor who gave a party to persist in 
his conviviality till every man was help- 
lessly drunk. There were such festive 
scenes here during our early Congr 
when unanimous inebriety was the en 
attained, and when all toasts were drank 
standing on the table and yelling until 
sare ng and yelling longer became im- 

ible. 

Henry A. Wise records a matdlin scene 
here at a public dinner in 1838, where 
Daniel WeBDster hiccuped a speech in favor 
of Union forever, and a Kentucky member 
jumped on the table, yelled “ Liberty or 
tieath 1” and frantically flung a cham- 
pagne bottle at the head of the great ex- 
pounder of the Constitution, 

Nosuch thing could happen now. Occa- 
sionally still a senator or representative 
loges his self-céntrol in public, but he 
kdops out of sight as much as possible, 
and the correspondents agree not to say 
anything about it, with the tacit under- 
standing that the exhibition is not to be 
r norm | apy 

t isin regard to gambling that there 
has been the greatest revolution among 
Congressmen within the memory of such 
veterans as Banks, Morrill, Buckalew, and 
Edmunds, 

Forty years ago, and even less than 
that, there were gambling-saloons on 
every block from the Capitol to the White 
House, and on the tive blocks between the 
National Hotel to the Capitol were some- 
thing like a dozen faro banks. In Obvto- 
ber, 1870,—just about twenty years ago 
—Jo, Hall’s bank was broken up an 
closetl by the marshal, and Hall went 
steadily down the gamut of dissipation 
and died a pauper, It was the last of our 
great simbling-cnioons, and there is now 
no faro bank or roulette table in Wash- 
ington—not one public gambling-place of 


an * sort. 

here is still some betting, of course ; 
for there is no incident so insignificant 
that men cannot ble over it. Some 
senators and a good many representatives 
play poker in each other’s parlore, but the 
old Berserker madness of their predeces- 
sors is gone. Théy play with animation, 
to be sure, and with sharp rivalry, some 
of them so cunningly that the ghost of 
old Bob Schenck, hovering about, must 
be delighted with the exhibition of vocal 
bluff and facial tranquility ; but they play 
for fun, not for gain. No senator stakes 
his next year’s salary, as they did in the 
fourth decade; no army officer compels 
his wife to mortgage her house, as in the 
ossip of the past; no — minister 
ee on the table the money he has bor- 
rowed to take him to Germany, a8 in one 
well-known case by a diplomat who is 
still alivé and hence unnamed by me,— 

in short, nobody is “ ruined.” 
It is a tradition here that eee Clay 
obtained one of the finest corner lots in 
Washington at the roulette table, having 





this is the congressman whose rival was 
assassinated during the campaign to fore- 


staked for ita drove of Andalusian jack- 
asses then on their way to Kentucky. 





When Eclipse broke the record, and made 
his mighty run here im 1822, half a million, 
dollars changed and one congress- 
man won six hunt ves from another. 
The winner, it is said, was a Pennsyl- 
vanian; sol sw he scaled it down 
“The: lors tious and > faro 

e most preten' an 
bank ever in Washington oon ed Pen- 
dieton’s, established in the forties on con- 
gressional patronage. It was on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, not far from Four and 
One-Half Street, and it flourished tropi- 
cally and long. It was a gorgeous palace, 
—a temple erected to the haph Muse, 
A few statesmen of his time ventured to 
call him “ Ned,” but he was really Edward 
Pendleton, ., scion of a stately Vir- 
ginia house and brother of a foreign min- 
ister. In his superb dining-room at six 
o’clock each day he set’ a complimentary 
dinner of twenty-four plates, for the most 
distinguished men in Washington. In 
full dress he sat at the head of the opulent 
board and presided like a prince—around 
him as guests membérs of the Senate and 
House, generals, commodores, and am- 
bassadors, There was the rarest food, the 
most precious wines, the most elegant ser- 
vice. Those invited came. It was quite 
“the thing” and so reputable that when 
Scott, Prentiss, Paulding, Humphrey, 
Marshall, Schenck, Bayard, Wentworth, 
Wood, and Yulee went into Pendleton’s, 
no passer-by thought of observing it—no 
newspaper thought of chronicling it, any 
more than if they had stepped into 
Willard’s. 

Some of these men and their colleagues 
aero very _ stakes,—George Law 

eing, it is said, the heaviest gamester 
ever seen in Washington. It is under- 
stood here that one of the steadiest and 
most methodical players ever known here 
was Thad, Stevens. He was never tired 
of it. He would go directly from his seat 
in the House to his seat at the green 
table, and stay there till a late bedtime. 
He never hazarded large sums, but he 
kept at it and pht up one small stake after 
another,—never surfeited whether the 
tide was with him or against him. 

Oh! Pendleton’s was an aristocratic 
bank. It was perhaps the only gambling- 
house in the world where no gambler was 
admitted at any time or under any pre- 
tence without an invitation. If the ap- 
plicant were unknown to the usher as a 
tang of honor, he must produce a card 

m Mr. Pendleton, and he could no more 
get in without it than he could enter a 
theater without a ticket. 

Other contemporary faro banks along 
“the Avenue” were Prindle’s, McCul- 
lough’s, Caughey’s, Hall’s, Jake Dixon’s, 
and Burns and Montero’s, but they never 
struck the lofty level of Pendleton’s nor 


-exhibited his exctusiveness or his stun- 


ning hospitality. "Mrs. Pendleton was a 
daughter of Mil!s, the architect and artist, 


‘}and a very cultured and refined lady. 


Her husband’s eccentric profession did 
not even menace her high position in 
society, and she escorted Cabinet ladies 
to her box at the opera while her husband 
was entertaining their husbands at the 
theater of chance. She was highly es- 
teemed, and when she died at the head of 
her pall-bearers stood James Buchanan 
Presidentof the United States, and Colonel 
J. E. Berret, mayor of Washington,—the 
latter still residing here,—e very vigorous 
and. versatile veteran of politics and 
society. 

After the too hospitable Ed’s came 
chaos and black night for gamblers. The 
are table put on mourning and retired 
orever. 

This Fifty-first Congress is probably the 
soberest the country has ever known, and 
it does not gamble enough to hurt. And 
those who think that its public men are 
conspicuously violent should recall the 
time when Andrew Jackson horsewhippe 
Thomas H, Benton in the ball-room, when 
Senator Bagley assaulted President Tyler, 
and when Henry Clay and General Seott 
had a scrimmage in 
ant, so little to the credit of either party 
that its details have never been in print. 
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keeping accounts In banks and corporations all 
kinds, such as Investment, Trust, Water, Gas 
Companies. Cash Book, Ledger, and Trial Balance 
combined in one book. If you are treasurer of a 
. , Society, or Club of any kind, 
maintained by f-es and dues, send for the 
URER’s Gro, stating number of accounts, and how 
payable. ce. $2.00. - 
WHIPPLE ACCOUNT ROOK CO. 
Kaneas City, ize. 
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F.A. ee any 
Washington, D. 


Send for circular, 


PATENTS. 


ulanger’s restaur- | ~~ 











Helena, Montana. 


There is iron, Coal, Building Stone, Clay and 
Timber in Abundance... 





5 te in Cattle, Horses oa6 sheep, 
with management, a a of 
than forty LD year. Ths vastt of noe 
roam t the entire year, in ent i 
2, su by the cured ses On ground. 
that overt paneom ; . on reas safe 
ner 
ont nfined to 


a Pan inglosed pasture. 
For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Beserve fer Reinsurance and 

all other claimas,....................00+ 1,788,053.18 
Surplus over all Liabilities....... 409,616.79 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1800, 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Presiasnt. 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice- 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 









FoR those seeking profit for idle funds, 

bur Guaranteed Mortgages and 
6 per cent, Debentures are very attract- 
ive.. They rest on improved productive 
Kansas City real estate worth treble their 
face, and constantly increasing in value, 
besides the Company’s $350,000 paid~ 
up Capital. Investigation solicited, 


General Offices: 
Hustep Buripinc, Kansas Crry, KANSAS, 


New York Manager, Philadelphia Manageve 
¥.E. Mawes, Aubum,N.Y. B.F.Guaxw&Som, - 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
$7s06;Ge8 TRUST CO. Fibe;é05 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Gold Debentures. 
aoe Ofees : or Senta St, Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wail 


. ¥. City; to .» Boston: Bullitt . 
a, Pa; 2 Cornibitl oi Thome London, man 


AN INVESTMENT 
7,.TO 10 PER CENT 


indefinitely, or be terminated at 
of the investor. Assets of Company over 
H.F.NEWHALL 
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“WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 

Has great ex Le mivey og Ree me ™o in W 

for Past. All loans ee Se 
cent. Time, one to six 


Rates net to lenders, 6 to 9 


years. For details and rences, write tor eircular. 





‘Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU MAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example or its operation. address com- 
pany, giving your age. 


DA *UCAZAL BODE ANDOTHE UERTNRITS 
afaAwSRANACS..PANNERRL, 


OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known. Best a!l-the-yearclimatein 


the world, Low prices, and kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Low and unusnally liberal terma, 
Cc, E. Simmons, Com. C.4 N.W, R’y, Chicago, Iii, 
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Great men are like 
SAPOLIO. 
They waste themselves to make | 
the world brighter. Sapolio is a 
solid cake of ring Soap used 
for all cleaning purposes. 
a f. 
“Where dirt gathers, waste 
rules.” Greatsaving results from 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scour'ng 
Soap, used aM all cleaning pur- 
poses except the laundry. 














~ 


“ Naething is got without pains 
but dirt and long nails,” Even 
with 

SAPOLIO 
os 


r° ou must do some work. Sa 
Titec 











DO YOU USE SAPOLIO? 





“ He that succeeds seldom feels 
weary.” There is satisfaction and 
ease in the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing p. Try it in your next 
house-cleaning. 














Strange indeed that a plain 
thing like 


SAPOLIO 


should make evegything so bright 
but “a needle clothes others, an 
is itself naked.” Try a cake in 
your next house-cleaning. 








— 


“IT wept when I was born, and 
every day shows why,” said a 
horfsekeeper who didn’t use 


SAPOLIO. 


Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing P- 














Men think house-cleaning easy, 
but unless a woman uses 


the proverb is true: ‘‘ Easier rule 
a kingdom than manage a house.” 




















Be patient, and you will have 
patient children.” Don’t fret 


a7, gee house-cleaning ; do it 
SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring 
Soap. Try it. 











WHAT IS SAPOLIO ? 


It is a solid, handsome cake of Scouring 


purposes except the laundry, To use it is to value 


which ‘has no equal for all scouring 
What will Sapolio do? Why, it will 


clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give the flooks, tables, and shelves a new appearance, 
It will take the grease off the dishes, and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives 
and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly, The wash-basin, the bath-tub, 
even the greasy kitchen sink, will be as clean asa hew pin, if you use Sapolio. One cake 
‘will prove all we say. Bea clever little housekeeper, and try it. Beware of imitations, 


There is but one Sapolio. 





“ Dirt in the house builds the . 
highway to beggary.” Be wise 
in time, and use 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring 
Soap. Try it in your next house- 
cleaning. 








é 
| \ 





SAPOLIO 





* Ye hae tied a knot wi’ 
your tongue ye winna loose wi’ 
your ,»” if you have married 
a girl who doesn’t use 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring 
Soap. Try it. 


Alas! 











+ 





Hope shines brightly in a house 
where 


- SAPOLIO 


abolishes dirt, but “‘ Dirt and des- 
pair are close of kit.” Try it in 
your next house-cl . All 
grocers sell it, 














Perhaps you will not use 


SAPOLIO. 


Perhaps you merit Schiller’s* 
opinion that “ Heaven and earth 
war in vain against a dunce,” 
Don’t be a dunce. 








‘ 





REAL ECONOMY. 


It is worse than nonsense to buy a cheap article with which to damage valuable 
property, Scouring soap is at best only a trifling expense, but, with a poor and cheap 
article, it is likely té do considerable damage to fine marble or other property. 

For many years, Sapolid has stood as the finest and best article of this kind in the 
world, It knows no equal, and, although it costs a trifle more, its durability makes it 
outlast two cakes of cheap makes, It is, therefore, the cheapest in the end, 


Any grocer will supply it. 
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“DIXON'S 2 


= 
maans ip stamps to Joseph Dixon 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


DO YOU 





If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 








Sonn tase your stationer for 
Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
WRITE? or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
ge .| Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our oS aa ies of 
Postage 18 16 ct. per I,| Frteeton which ve ez |B 
~ on. SAMUE 
Express often cheaper. ' lin Street, 
sheets of first-class writing paper, and 
1 eh enes od to match sont tor LC. 
ZMARRY DRROES Mainst. Staunton, Va. 


ward Cards, for #00; 9 35 & 2% cent 
pocraes, foro conta, to Ingraved Cards for 
inc 


luding pla’ 


$G() NATIONAL” rr. 





° nates Tye vier »716, 717, ee Phila. 








ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 
Looking Glasses, Choice Etchings, 
Engravings, Picture Frames, etc. 

No. $16 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTI-GOLD-WEATHER CLUB =, refined peo: 


who secure cheap 
oe eral mon yinentas,  eeath rroride. 
Join. OM CROSBY, # Franklin Bt, N- Y¥. 
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SHAW, . 6 co. 


puEct s 


| CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furnitare. Paipt ta, Chairs, Pews, 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & oo 8 3480 Pha t Pa 


CHURCH LODOE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 


Manufnctarers in the Country 
8. C.8. re ye ~ Boston, 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST IN THE ao 


General Offices and Wareroo' 
Nos. 238-244 Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 
Works— Newark, Delaware. 
New York Office— Lincoln Building, Union Square. 


Musical Se oftone, Workmanship unsurpassed. 
consistent with good work. 


BINS O48 FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 
Pa om 133 x ‘oa oe pra Pa, 


BANNERS and FLAGS 


Guilds, etc. 
gt Tg 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
and all other uses. 
» Baltimore, Md. 
_ Send for illustrated catalogue. 


























CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS - 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUBNERS, 
m gessantess, or nosale. Ee 
timate given of cost and descriptivecata- 
logue tarnished on Wilbur 


No. se South 24 St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cae 1s BELL FOUNDRY. 
‘be. . BELLS 
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The best for hes, sto! 
NELED gesndenees. Gond for circu . 
ee oe a. 8 NORTHROP, 
CEILINCS 18 Rose Street, New York. 
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___ SDUCATIONAL. 
- Education Ends Only with Life. 


This is only one of hundreds of letters that 
come to the Chautauqua office: “I am deeply 
grateful for the benefit I have received from 
the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The study 
so wisely planned has helped me to bear the 
burden of great sorrows and many cares, more 
than anything has ever helped me before.’’ 
Fathers, mothers, ministers and teachers, can 
do much through the Chautauqua system 
for themselves, and even more for others. Sol- 
itary readers may have all the benefits of mem- 
bership. The readings for this English Year 
are unusually attractive. Write to John H, 
Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for all in- 
formation. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. J. D. Watties, pataae of The Sun School 
Times, in answer to an inquiry, wrote: r. Jobn- 
ston has remarkable success in treating it Kg 
“s yous = Sand confidence in his statements.” 

ay hletto E. 8. JOH NSTON’S 
tnatienie . KE. cor. lith & Spring Garden Streets, 





PI Indelphi a. Pa. 
_STAMMERING. . 
BR. Me os »” with ~~ --%., ctr persona 
cured. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, 








MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO; 


N. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


CHURCH | Descerenve Crecutars 
ORCANS on APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 




















SEA SHELLS. 


25 VARIETIES (Labeled), $1.00. 
SMALL. SHELAA, 1 Ih., 60c.; 2 Ibs., $1.00. 
Sample box and Price List for 16 ocean, the actual 
charge for postace and registry fee. 
RICHARD SCOTT, Sarascta, Fia. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit ouly advertisements that are teustior 


the publisber will refund to 














$2 per 100 sq. ft. 


Anybody can lay it. 
Guaranteed water-tight. 


Write for Book circular, 
Ind. Paint & Roof Ce. 


crasciors| ROOFING | 


ass interested in 
SEEDS. LANTS, or ROSES, 
WRITE THE 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Westgrove, Pa. 


| RUBBER 


Send stamp for sample,§ 
and 
State Size of Roof. 














BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 
See AT LE Bw RURPEE Eco. nae 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every Qwoer of Harness Should Use 
FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 
Sold by all Saddlery Houses. 


JOLS erser CUNNINGHAM, & 


besllctiech WILADELE WEA, _ 
Chest Catalogue. 








any money that they lose 


Should, however, a: an 5 advertisement of - party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


